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The Stories of the Holy Bible 
Retold for Catholic Children 


CREATED AND DEVELOPED BY MARYKNOLL SISTERS 
































A Wonderful New Idea... 
Thrilling Stories Your Youngsters Want, 
And You Want For Them! 
Hundreds of stories in all from the 


Old and New Testaments illustrated with 
over 600 pictures in glowing full color! 













reading they reach for so eagerly . . . specially 
written to give them a healthy outlet for youthful high 
spirits and to deepen their love and understanding of 
their Catholic heritage. 
Each colorful issue of CRUSADE holds a treasure of tradition 
. surrounding young readers with a world of living faith. 
The immortal stories of the Old Testament ... The Creation 
, .. the stories of Abraham—Joseph—Moses. Stories about 
Daniel and the Lions... 
David and Goliath! 
The New Testament 
stories are beautiful ac- 
counts of the coming of 


SEE how the Egyptians, under the new Pharao, 
grew jealous of the tribes who loved God so much 
and made them slaves 


nstead of free, happy people 


Our Savior . stories 
about His Blessed 
Mother... the Apostles 





































... how Our Lord grew 
up...His Miracles...His 
betrayal, death, and 
Resurrection. 


Your Child Takes An Active Part... 
It’s as if these delightful Maryknoll Sisters took your young- 
sters’ hands, and led them to distant lands and ancient days 
... to visit the birthplace of Our Lord . . . to stand fearlessly 
with Samson as he conquers the Philistine army, single 
handed . . . to look on—spellbound—as Josue crumbles the 
walls of Jericho! 

Your youngsters share the astonishment of the wedding 
guests at Cana, where Our Lord turned great jugs of water 
into delicious wine. They witness the miracle of the loaves 
and the fishes ... watch Him calm a turbulent sea. . . follow 
Him on His triumphal return to Jerusalem on the first 
Palm Sunday. 


The First Copy—Almost a Gift! 


CRUSADE comes to you printed on fine white vellum book 
paper, with durable linen-finish bindings that take lots of 
hard wear. The first issue is yours for the introductory price 
of only 10¢ — almost a gift! 

After you've seen this first copy—and we guarantee you'll 
be delighted with the beauty and charm of the stories—your 
child will receive a new copy every 10 days. There are 20 
issues in all, and only 35¢ each, CRUSADE is a bargain in good 
reading that cannot be duplicated at any price! 

You may CANCEL ANY TIME and pay only for copies 
actually received. Open a bright new world for some 
happy youngster. Mail enrollment Certificate NOW! 





& 
on oe MAIL Enrollment Certificate TODAY! 
foto’ SEND ONLY 10¢ 


FOR THE FIRST TRIAL COPY 
Pay Only for Copies Actually Received 


No Obligation to Continue 
Cancel Whenever You Wish— 


Mail TODAY! 
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Actual Size about 81)" 
x 11’. Every page 
printed in full color o 
heavyweight book po. 
\ per. Covers are linen. 
\ finish, can be cleaned, 
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SEE Noe leaving the Ark afte 
the waters have subsided. 








SEE the arrival of the Holy 
Family in Egyptto savethels- 
fant Jesus from King Hered, 












Mail 








\ - on Imprimatur: 
ead — eae al’ rancis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York: 












The Title “CRUSADE” 


comes from the Holy War 
Crusades waged by the 
faithful of Europe during 
the Middle Ages to restore 
the Holy Land to Chris- 
tianity and the Catholic 
Church. This new Crusade 
is to restore good reading 
to its rightful place in the 
hearts and minds of all 
young Catholics. 


SEE Jesus teaching the people 
from Peter's boat. Never hat 
any man spoken to them wih 
such sweetness 





Take the first 
introductory 
copy for 
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SEE how God answers Elias 
prayers with a bolt of lightne 
while pagan priests look on 
amazement 





ed 


FREE GIFT... Asa special present, we will send youay 


beautiful miniature Thorned Head of Our Lord and Savior, 


Jesus Christ. This was designed specially for us by the famed 
wood-carvers of Oberammergau, the Alpine villagers whose 
portrayal of the Passion of Our Lord every ten years attracts 
visitors from all over the world. This exquisite memento 
yours to keep entirely FREE in any case. 


NOW IN NEARLY 300,000 
CATHOLIC HOMES 























His Holiness, Pope Pius Xil Urges 
illustrated Bible Stories for Children} 


“God grant that the 
child’s clear eyes may 
be fixed on beautiful 
pictures and that his 
imagination and mem- 
ory may be nourished 
by beautiful stories 
without any foolish- 
ness to the freshness of his soul. 
And rather than offer him fanta- 
sies, which are sometimes ridicu- 
lous, why not illustrate for him and 
comment on some of the marvelous 
stories of that treasure of humanity 
and poetry, the Bible?” Pius PP. XIl 


Read what grateful readers 
all over the country 
are saying about CRUSADE — 


“Barbara Jo watches the mail every 
day for her next issue.” 
—Mrs. S.R., Illinois 
“Very good reading for the grown- 
ups, too. I enjoy every word of it.” 
—Mrs. H.C., Michigan 
“Congratulations on your ‘Crusade’ 
to bring the Bible stories to our 
Catholic children.” 
—Rev. T.G.H., California 








©1957, John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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VACATION or HONEYMOON 
MOUNT AIRY LODGE has EVERYTHING 
Main Lodge on 160 acre estate. 60 Deluxe Cabana 

with television & private . Dancing 

and Entertainment Nitely in Beautiful ‘Club 

e.”’ Adjoining estate of Villa of Our Lady 

of Poconos. Seasonal Sports. OPEN ALL YEAR. 
Vacationers Bklet. V—Honeymooners Bkiet. B 


Mount Airy Lodge 


MOUNT POCONO 29, PA, 
Phone: Mt. Pocono 3551 
Cath. Owner-Mgmt,. 














ort’ Prayer Bookmarks 


Catholic Version 


Printed on Heavy Vulcanized Gold Satin. 
Size 2'2 x 642 inches. You can autograph 
them and send them to your friends who 
will surely appreciate them. Make ideal 
awards for school prizes. 


10 for $1.00 
25 for 2.00 
100 for 6.50 


Mail check or money order to 
EDROSE SALES COMPANY 
Box 85 Bay Station Brooklyn 35, N. Y. 











DO YOUR CHILDREN 
KNOW THEIR CATECHISM? 





NeW MUSICAL CATECHISM AIDS CHILDREN AT HOME! 


@ Mothers—help your children learn the true meaning of the 

Seven Sacraments with the aid of a remarkable new 33'4 LP 
© iibum of songs written especially for Catholic children. Songs 
@ in the album explain the meaning of the Ten Commandments 
eu the Sacraments in terms your children will understand, 
e sing, and enjoy! 


a HAILED AS EXCELLENT TEACHING DEVICE! 


© These songs are such an excellent teaching aid that your chil 

@ dren will sing them voluntarily, over and over again—and 

@ While they sing, they learn! And most important, they learn 
the doctrine in words that are intelligible to their young 
minds. Parochial schools praise superb results attained with 

© this 33's LP unbreakable album. The Confraternity uses the 
album as a teaching aid. Time and again it has been demon- 
strated that children learn faster with the aid of this musical 
catechism! 


e 
@ FULLY APPROVED — DOCTRINALLY PERFECT! 


© Produced with ecclesiastical authority; words of the songs 
@ are doctrinally perfect, and have the Imprimatur of Cardinal 
e Spellman, Archbishop of New York 


© HELP YOUR CHILDREN UNDERSTAND CATHOLICISM! 


° Help your children understand their religion more fully. Mail 
© the coupon with your check or money order, and by return 
@ mail you will have this valuable album to play for your chil- 
e dren, to help their eager minds grasp the true meaning of the 
dk 
° xtrine; the basis of meaningful Catholicism. 


7 COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


® You and your children must be delighted with this wondes:ul 
@ Album, or your money back! Send Check or Money Order 
e for $3.98 for each album. Postpaid anywhere in U.S.A. 


‘RELIGIOUS SONG GUILOd 
g 210 The Plaza, West Englewood, N. J. 
Distributed by St. Anthony's Guild 


s*seeee RUSH COUPON TODAY! cccceee 
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TEARS THAT CRY TO HEAVEN 


I have editorial “Tears That 
Cry to Heaven,” and I was greatly moved 
by the truthfulness and objectivity with 
treat Zionism. It came like a 


cool breeze amidst the turmoil of bias and 


read your 


which vou 


slanted information to which readers in this 


| country are being exposed by most of the 


| Ow 


press, particularly that in New York City. 
belief in the traditional fair-minded 
ness of the American people, and that they 
will ultimately take a more enlightened ai 
titude toward the Arab world, is still firm. 
Your moral courage and devotion to justice 
are conclusive indications in this regard. . 
Aziz SAHFLI 


Deputy Cuivre OF RESEARCH 
ARAB STATES DELEGATIONS OFFICI 

New York, N. Y. 
\llow me to thank you on behalf of the 


one million Arab refugees for your excellent 
presentation their before the con 
science of the American people. It gives us 


of case 
great encouragement when we meet friends 
like yourself who stand up for justice and 
what 


is right. As a Jerusalemite myself I 


feel that you, having lived among us for 

several years, are nearer to me than many 

and therefore understand our problems and 

are able to present them to vour fellow 
citizens more objectively. 

Izzat TANNous, M. D. 

DIRECTOR 

PALESTINE ARAB REFUGEE OFFIC! 


New York, N. Y. 

. | wish to express to you my admira- 
tion for the sincerity and objectivity of youn 
article. I doubt that it will be 
people like you who will eventually arouse 
the conscience of this great country by stat 


have no 


ing the facts as they see them, and it is in 
such writings that lies the best hope fon 
peace in the Middle East. 
Moussa SHABANDAR 
AMBASSADOR OF IRAQ 
Wasuincron, D.C. 


It is indeed gratifying that through this 
editorial the Arab Refugees will be able 
to present their problem to at least 400,000 
Americans. 

The Arab Refugees are badly in need of 
people like yourself, Father, who can ably 
and courageously appeal to the American 
conscience and to the world conscience at 
large to undo the injustice inflicted upon 
the Arabs. 

MUHAMMAD H. EL-FARRA 
Yemen Mission TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
New York, N. Y. 

... We in the Department of State share 
your deep concern over the welfare 
of the Arab refugees. In a major 
policy address on August 26, 1955, the Sec- 
retary of State, speaking with the authority 
of the President, outlined the contributions 
which the United States was prepared to 
make the 


and 
future 


countries directly 
cerned to work toward a peaceful and equit 


tO assist con 
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How many stocks 
should you own? 


On the basis of the mail we've seen 
recently, a surprising number of in- 
vestors need a good answer to that one. 

Consider, for instance, the investor 
who asked us to review his portfolio 
consisting of 31 different stocks worth 
less than $20,000 all told. 

He owned six shares of one stock, 
eight shares of another, fourteen of a 
third, and so on up to a maximum 
holding of forty-three shares in one 
issue. 

How any individual can give all the 
attention he should to that many 
different companies—is beyond us. 

Or why he should want to, when 
the same amount of money invested 
in half as many stocks might really 
increase his income, give him a much 
better chance of achieving his invest- 
ment objectives, besides. 

If you own stocks, or plan to buy 
them, we suggest that as a rough rule 
of thumb you accumulate at least $500 
worth of one stock before buying a 
second. If you own a number of stocks, 
no one of them should represent much 
more than five per cent of your total 
investment—no one industry much 
more than ten. 

As we said, that’s just a rough rule 
of thumb. 

But if you feel that you may be 
over-diversified yourself, if you’d like 
to know just how many stocks we 
think you should own—and which 
ones—simply ask. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to analyze your situation—do 
all that it can to help you consolidate 
your holdings to your best advantage. 

There’s no charge or obligation of 
any kind, but Research can do a much 
better job if you'll tell them some- 
thing about your personal situation 
and investment objectives. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 


FRANK V. DEEGAN, Department TS-]13 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 
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| able settlement of the Palestine problem 
Several of these contributions would be ¢ 


RENOWNED direct benefit to the refugees. The Secretan | 
said that the President would recommen JUN 
THROUGHOUT THE substantial participation by the Unites 

States in a loan for the purpose of enabling 
Israel to pay compensation to the refugees 


ENTIRE WORLD Also he would recommend that the Unite 


States contribute to the realization of wate 

Authentic “HUMMEL” development and irrigation projects whic 

Religious Figuri e ese th would, directly or indirectly, facilitate th 
1 ines preserve the 


resettlement of the refugees. These offer 





ancient Christian traditions in remain valid. 

Roper? Murray) 
contemporary homes of good taste. | Deputy UNdER SECRETAR 
Grace your home with the serenity DEPARTMENT OF St4qy 
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“HUMMEL” religious figurines. 

ne f The United States Government is willing ASSO 
Authentic “HUMMEL” figurines to contribute substantially to an equitable 
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are identified by the indented and just solution of the Arab refugee pro! “a 
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are prevented from returning to their homes 
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| Israel to pay the compensation which js Clit 
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; : . I respect your views and envy you 
IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send personal experience in the Holy Land. | 


Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN know that the problem of Arab refugees is 
one of the most tragic and difficult problems 
facing us in the Middle East. I was hope 


AUTHORS WANTED ful that the aftermath of the Israeli with} gpy 

People 60 to 80 BY N Y PUBLISHER drawal would be a greater amount of tolera- | ~ 
. & tion and interest in conciliation than has gor 

COPY DOWN THIS NAME New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest been exhibited by Colonel Nasser. Never | _ 


book publishers is seeking manuscripts of all | theless, I still hope that the situation willf 4. 
AND ADDRESS NOW types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special atten- prove amenable to constructive and positive (THE 
see tion to new writers. If your work is ready for | 


publication, send for booklet SN.—it’s free. steps in the near future... . 
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Mail a postcard or letter, giving commend you for your sound, objec TH 
, CASH’S NAMES | views. From my own knowledge of the} Ent 
your name, address and age to: CASH’S NAME TAPES pro- Arab-Israeli situation, I have always felt = 
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Old A ; apparel, linens, from loss that with the solution of the refugee prod > pos 
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1 West 9th, Dept. L 636 M — bee — er easing the tensions in the area. 
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fine cloth tape—12 Doz. UNITED STATES SENATE 
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The Ultraliberals 


OME time ago we dissected the ultraconser- 

vative on this page. Our little homily on the 

subject kicked up a minor storm. Now that 
the dust has settled, we'd like to take on his oppo- 
site number, the ultraliberal. 

The ultraconservative and the ultraliberal are 
quite different and yet they have much in common. 
Both have adopted labels that don’t belong to them. 
The ultraconservative is not a conservative nor is 
the ultraliberal a liberal. Both are hidebound in 
their addiction to slogans and a party line. Label 
a viewpoint conservative and the ultraconservative 
is for it even though it’s reactionary; label it liberal 
and the ultraliberal is for it although it’s leftist or 
even pinko. Both are very dogmatic in their views. 
In this, the ultraconservative is the more logical 
since the ultraliberal is so utterly dogmatic in de- 
nouncing dogma. 

In many respects the ultraconservatives and the 
ultraliberals are at opposite extremes. For instance, 
the ultraconservative over-rates the danger of Com- 
munism in American life, while the ultraliberal 
under-rates it; the former is prone to equate accusa- 
tion of Communism with guilt, while the latter 
finds it difficult to accept any evidence of guilt; 
the one overemphasizes the importance of Congres- 
sional investigations while the other opposes them 
on principle; the one is lenient toward Fascism, 
the other toward Communism; the one is a flag- 
waving superpatriot, the other looks down his nose 
at patriotism as a sort of primitive impulse. 

The ultraconservative is so shortsighted that he 
seems unable to see beyond the borders of the 
U.S.A., the ultraliberal so farsighted that one 
wonders at times whether his heart belongs to 
Uncle Sam or to some visionary world government 
of the future; the former despises the UN and all 
its works, the latter exalts it above all its merits; 
the one tends to be pro-management, right or 
wrong, the other equally pro-labor; the one favors 
a laissez-faire economy, the other hankers for the 
welfare state; in doubtful cases the ultraconser- 
vative always advocates censorship and the restric- 
tion of civil rights, the ultraliberal exaggerates 
liberty to a point where it becomes license. 

The ultraliberal has certain distinctive marks of 
his own. He considers it “liberal” to be pro-Israel 


and anti-Arab. He has an antipathy for nationalism 
and racialism and adopts a rather supercilious air 
toward religion. Yet he plumps all out for a state 
founded on race and religion. He is extremely 
sensitive to the sufferings the Jews have endured— 
and in this we praise him—but he is as cold as a 
clam toward the plight of nearly a million Arab 
refugees. He would rather be accused of robbery 
or adultery than of anti-Semitism and yet he allows 
himself a sneaky indulgence in anti-Catholicism- 
the anti-Semitism of the pseudoliberal. 

This sort of fellow can be more than annoying. 
He can be dangerous. During World War II, he 
sold the American public on good old Uncle Joe 
Stalin and Soviet ‘“democracy.”’- He and his fellows 
damned as Fascists any writers who dared tell the 
truth about Soviet Russia and international Com- 
munism. He helped to engineer the greatest fiasco 
in American diplomatic history when he convinced 
the Administration that it was useless to waste 
money on “corrupt” and “Fascist’” Chiang Kai-shek 
and that, anyway, his enemies were not Communists 
but agrarian reformers. Right now he'd like to keep 
Spain out of Nato because Franco accepted help 
from Hitler and Mussolini in the Spanish civil war. 
He conveniently forgets that throughout World 
War II we were allied to cut-throat Stalin who was 
as bad as Hitler and worse than Mussolini. 


HEN Catholics move into the ultra field, they 

become ultraconservatives rather than ultra 

liberals. We don’t have a ready explanation 
for this but we think the facts bear us out. We 
must confess that we don’t know any Catholics ot 
Catholic publications that would fit our descrip- 
tion of the ultraliberal. Perhaps there are some. 
We have a suspicion, however, that they are the 
product of the perfervid imagination of the ultra- 
conservatives to whom anybody to the left of George 
II] in social outlook or political views is a dangerous 
radical. 
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Graduating days, with their hopes and dreains, are with 


ys again. Our American colleges and universities will pre- 


ent us with upward of 400,000 graduates. From our high 
schools will come torth about 
1,500,000 more. The nation fit- 
tingly takes time out to con- 
Days gratulate them and to mark the 
splendid occasions with much 
peech-making. We warmly welcome all the knowledge, en- 
thusiasm, and idealism which this onsweeping army of 
youth can bring us. 


Graduation 


Much of the oratory will set forth modern man’s amazing 
ahievements in sciences; our breath-taking break through 
into the inmost secrets of nature; our rapidly increasing 
control over nature’s tremendous powers and the resplend- 
ent world of tomorrow which promises to be ours if we will 
only continue to forge ahead. For a moment we would like 
to spotlight that big “il.” 

Some of the orators doubtless will deplore the fact that 
this year Soviet schools reportedly will graduate double the 
number of technicians and scientists as the United States. 
Likely, Dr. Edward ‘Teller, “father of the H-bomb” will 
be quoted as saying, “Ten years from now, the best 
scientists in the world will be found in Russia. Nothing 
can be done to alter that situation. It is too late ty keep 
the lead in sciences. Since science means power and 
power means military victory, all this gives us cause for 
deep concern. But if such be the case, it certainly is not 
our main problem. 

Science alone cannot bring us the earthly paradise no 
nore than faith alone can win us the heavenly paradise, We 
know that knowledge is power for the devil as well as for 
the angel. The conquest of space and time can shorten the 
distance between earth and hell as well as between heaven 
and earth. Hence, one editor recently remarked, ‘Russia to- 
day has the most dangerous weapon in the whole world: the 
atheistic, scientific, trained mind.” 


All this, of course, makes the pagan pessimistic, because the 
pagan bases his hopes on merely human calculations. For 
him the crystal ball of the future consists in equations of 
known powers and blocs. The 
The Real one with the mostest” wins. It’s 

as simple as that for the pagan. 
Danger But not for the Christian. He 

knows that he has the infinite, 
created energy of God on his side provided he stays on 
God’s side. He knows that God still runs the show. He 
knows that the power of evil is measured and that God 
never permits any evil except in view of a greater good. 
That is why the Christian is concerned more about the 
moral weakness of America than about the shortage of 
sientists, The Christian knows that the real strength of a 
hation is not to be found in the height of its stockpile of 
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Gillon 

One enterprising young photographer makes a clever pic- 
ture for another as he crawls under a guard rail to get a 
clear view of Pope blessing crowd at ceremony in Rome. 
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A training squadron of the new West German Navy steams 
in line through the Baltic 
quate defenses, West Germans expect small fleet by 1960 


Sea. Pressed by need for ade- 


Center—U.N. 
Rome to see Pope. 
und dealt with the crisis in the 


Secretary-General Hammarskjold on way to 
longest of 


Middle East 


ludience was one of the 


recent record 





Far Right—A freighter leads the way for the first convoy 
to pass through the blocked Suez Canal. Only diplomati 
roadblocks now Middle East 


remain to a settlement in 


bombs but rather in the depth of its wisdom and virtue. It 


is the moral fiber of a nation that gives it permanence and 


unconquerablc vitality. 


Since a nation’s educational system is largely responsibl 


for the morale of its people, the commencement orators 


For 


Bureau of 


should face up to the moral crisis threatening America. 
Federal 


Investigation, in its annual pub 


example, the 


Some Painful . 
lication, Uniform Crime Reports, 
Facts has been turning up some very 


facts in recent years. 
S.A., much 


in population. In 


paintul 
It shows a steadily increasing crime rate in the I 


beyond the proportionate increas¢ fact, 


the extent of public crime has earned for America the ugly 


designation, “the most lawless nation on earth.” According 
to this report, in 1956 there were over 2,500,000 known 
major crimes committed in the nation. Nearly half of thes¢ 
were committed by teen-agers. This, of course, reflects more 


damagingly on adults than on youth. Of the nation’s 45,000, 


000 there are 


teen-agers, presently 12,000,000 living apart 
from one or both parents, due to divorce, separation, and 
desertion. Currently there is one divorce for every thre: 


and often every two marriages. Normal home life 
lacking in America. 

Recently Marine Major William E. Mayer study 
of the reports on the 4500 American soldiers imprisoned by 
the Chinese Communists during the Korean war. 


is largely 
made a 


According 
to the major, the Communists were quick to discover that “a 
third of the American prisoners had no special loyalty to 


their church, their community, or their freedom. They did 
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Wide World 


not know the 
to blame? 


nature of the freedom they professed.” Who jis 


Far more than our concern over the shortage of scientists 
the lack of wisdom in 
There 

wisdom 


should be our concern ove} American 
is a vast difference between 


knowledge. We 


science is 


universities and colleges. 
and 
that 
knowledge 


know organized 


Wisdom 
Knowledge 


and ; 
concerning material 
things seen in the light of their 
causes. Knowledge 
to learn all about the 


and even the atomic energies which pervade it. 


wants to go 


down into the valley Dlade of grass 
Some scien- 
tists become the greatest authorities on blades of grass. 
But wisdom seeks a loftier task. Wisdom wants to sit aloft 
the mountain peak surveying the scene below in one, vast 
panoramic sweep. Wisdom wants to see the relationship 
between the blade of grass and the bush beside it; between 
the tree, the the 


river, and mountain; 


the bush and tree and boulder: between 


and sky 
above. Wisdom wants perspective; a unified vision of life 


forest and valley mountain 


From this angle there are many American colleges and 


universities whose Boards of Trustees should examine into 


national culture. It is 
not merely that many colleges and universities fail to teach 


a basic source of weakness in ou 
wisdom. In the departments of psychology, philosophy, his 


tory, literature, and science they frequently relay to the 
rising generation a composite admixture of atheism and 
agnosticism, of lunacy, vapidity, and anarchy. They spawn 
national confusion. They induce They 


Here is our major concern, 


moral paralysis. 


beget social irresponsibility. 
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‘ho is (A major pastime in Washington this spring is the game of In regard to the federal budget, the greatest portion of 
backing at the fedéral budget. Congress is playing the game expense revolves around the costs of past wars and the 
vith gusto, to the detriment of other legislation. The Ad- price of preventing a future war. It would be folly to 

<n ministration is belatedly trying skimp on national defense, if this means that we are inviting 
wee. _ to defend its fiscal policy. alter national destruction. It would seem that the burden oi 
rican Hacking at : i ; ; 

nual te earlier adopting in etitude ol proof is on the complainants to show that we are preparing 

We he Budget passivity in the matter. Congress excessively, or that we are not getting our money’s worth 
ie: says that its mail h s_been very from the defense dollar. 

terial Peavy OP the subject and that the American public wants Possibly both these points can be proved, but it will tak« 

aan action. . more than general assertions to do so. Nor is there much 

to [tis not that taxes and government expendi ures are not point in grumbling about expenditures fixed by law, 
me. pic On the contrary, they are very high indeed in abso- when we may be unwilling to change the law Thus, farm 
scien: ute figures. In comparative terms, Considering population support costs are a major item in the nondefense budget. 

; th and increases in national income, they are not quite But Congress is more likely to increase than decrease bene- 

‘aloft © unusual. Nevertheless, about 30 per cent of the national fits for the farmer. 

wil eoes to government treasuries in the lorm of taxes ; When we come to state and local budgets, much of the 
nship bts other levies. increase is caused by the need for new schools, highways, and 
tween § OM disturbing feature about the present outcry is that other public facilities. These needs were aggravated by 
tween eis often. irr: tional in nature. Critics are blindly demand- the long period of inadequate building, as a result of the 
do sky BBs economy, regardless of what may be sacrificed in the proc- Great Depression and the Second World War. After the 

f life. This could be a very dangerous reaction indeed. war, we had a backlog of building to be done, plus in- 

5a creases stemming from the sharp population rise of the 

ee seems to us that two questions are primary when thé last twelve years. 

le is of government budgets arises. These questions are: We do not rule out the possibility that greater efficiency 

wail want to buy this government service? Are we getting can reduce government costs. But the great bulk of expendi- 

his our money’s worth when we buy tures are tied in with the Cold War, the enormous building 

o the Swe Important it? If the mswer to both is yes needs of state and local government, and the general eftects 

1 and then there is no ground tor econ- of population growth. When we consider all these factors, 

uestions : 

spawn omy. I we can answer either plus higher costs fon labor and materials, it enables us 

They one with a no in regard to a to take a more realistic view of government expenses and 

ainda Bar ticular service, then the budget can be cut. taxes. 











Far Left—Ex-Soviet pilot Peter Pirogov trims tree at lits 
home in Virginia. Reds have tried to persuade him to 
turn but 





Pirogov says: “I am not afraid of anythi 





















Center—Bishop Wright of Worcester, Mass., receives 
Isaiah Thomas Award from Worcester Advertising Club. 
Bishop was cited for “glowing record of achievement” 





In six years, the Are hbishop Hanna Boys Center has 
become California's equivalent to Boys Town. Here, some 
of Center’s 125 boys 





*t tips on geography from Sister 
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High School. [n 1956, only about sixty out of every hun- 
dred boys and girls finished high school. Only twelve out 
of every hundred completed four years of college. For this 
reason, the Department of Labor and the Department ol 
Health, Education, and Welfare have launched a nation-wide 
campaign to urge teen-agers to stay in high school and gradu 
ate. A handbook has been prepared showing local communi- 
ties how to persuade youngsters of the importance of high 
school education. As the handbook points out: “From every 
viewpoint—that of industry, national security, society, and 
individual opportunity—education for all means a 
future for America.” 


better 
Copies of the National Stay-in-School 
Campaign Handbook may be obtained, for fifteen cents each, 
from: The Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Children and TV. {t the University of California, an 
interesting survey has been made on the effects of TV viewing 
on sixth- and seventh-graders. Those who watched TV from 
one to ten hours a week did significantly better class work 
than the larger number who watched TI 
to* seventy Dr. conducted the 
what is TV has little 
drawing power for children with high intelligence. He recom 
mended that children be guided toward a planned program 
of TV viewing which would be limited in quantity and high 
in quality. One cannot train children entirely by statistics, 
but this report seems to deserve the consideration of parents. 


from twenty-three 


hours per week. Scott. who 


survey, said that much of shown on 


Truth Will Out. Last year the Communist regime in Po 
land agreed to permit religious teaching in the schools. But 
the chief Communist paper in Warsaw has recently accused 
Catholics of “teaching not solely religion in the schools, but 
teaching intolerance at the same time.” But the Communist 
paper Kronika has announced what is undoubtedly the real 
attitude: “It should be stated explicitly that we consider the 
introduction of religion in the schools as a temporary measure 
—as a political concession on the part of the State on behalf 
of the irrational part of the community.” Such a statement 
of policy is not surprising even though it is disheartening. 
Unfortunately it but confirms their usual behavior. 
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A young Portuguese girl poses under 
an arch of Vima, a local species of 


The Vima is used to make the 
wicker covering seen on wine bottles 


cane. 





Tue Sicn salutes Bishop Bryan J. 
McEntegart, new bishop of Brooklyn, 
and Bishop Walter P. Kellenberg of 


Rockville Centre. Ad Multos 


Censorship, Yes or No? One of the most “loaded” que 
tions making the rounds these days is the controversy 
censorship. As the civil libertarians see it, th 


is one of censorship versus a free press. 


questi 
As then Oppone) 
see it, it is a question of license to publish the worst }j 
of filth versus the public’s right to protection against be 
version by the press. We say the controversy is “loadej 
because we do not think anyone wants unsafeguarded ¢ 
And, on }} 
other hand, we do not think that right-thinking citiy 


sorship by government or private agencies. 


are ready to hand over their consciences to a few gre 
publishers. The answer seems to lie, as usual, somewhe) 
in the middle. What we need are enforceable laws {j 
will protect legitimate freedom of the press and at 


same time crack down hard on anyone who flaunts 


canons of decency accepted by most Americans. 


A New Look at JD. The Senate Subcommittee to Inyes 
gate Juvenile Delinquency has taken a fresh look at { 


problem of the young criminal and has come up wi 


some perceptive answers. According to the Senators, juve 


ile delinquency has very little to do with bad housing, po 


economic circumstances, or the availability of  recreatiq 
facilities. It has, on the other hand, a great deal to d 
with weak family life, the shortage of psychiatrists a 


social workers to help disturbed youngsters, and the pr 
outlook on life. In a 
can’t convert a young sinner by putting him on an expen 


alence of a materialistic word, y 
account, giving him a baseball mitt, and moving him 


a nice suburb. 


Religion. The “happiness boys” who are having a fe 
day peddling peace of mind and sentimental satisfacti 
in the name of religion received a well deserved slap recent 
Rev. Charles J]. McManus, director of St. Patrick 
Information Center in New York. Religion, said Fath 
McManus, consist in “simply working for pea 
of mind... or obtaining personal consolation in the mid 


of anxieties 


from 


does not 
or simply becoming associated with ‘tl 
church of one’s choice. It involves a very specific act 


acceptance of a creed which contains all the truths th 


God has revealed.” 
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Sweden’s first native Dominican nun, 
Sister Ingrid, clears rocks from field. 
Sister got tractor job because of het 


{nnos! flair for mechanics and agriculture 
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TED DALEY HUNCHED HIS 190 
pounds over the steering wheel of his 
welve-ton truck and trailer rig and 
highballed south eight miles from Kings- 
ton, New York. 

It was a late, drizzly afternoon. The 
road was slick. 

Suddenly, there was a loud report. 
Daley thought his drive shaft had 
sapped. But a moment later, his driv- 
ing sense told him what had really hap- 
pened—the two drive wheels directly 
beneath the cab had spun off. 









n nun, 
n field. 
of her 
culture 


To the left lay a heavy line of oncom- 
ing trafic. Daley jammed the steering 
wheel to the right and headed the truck 
of the road into a grove of trees. 

Daley didn’t have a chance to jump 
even if he wanted to. The 30,000-pound 
lad of paper in the truck’s trailer jack- 
knifed and the truck crashed through 
the trees and shuddered to a stop in a 
snd embankment. 

An hour later, the twenty-eight-year- 
od, red-headed truck driver was in a 
hospital in Poughkeepsie. His back and 
legs throbbed with pain from the serious 
dislocation of his vertebrae. As he heard 
the faraway voices of the State Troopers 
telling him the lugs which held the 
Wheels had come loose, Daley remem- 
bered he had been warned. 

It had been a week earlier, at a meet- 
ing of Local 445 of the Teamsters Un- 
ion in Yonkers, N. Y. Daley had been 
the leader of a group of rebels trying to 
throw out the local’s two officers who had 





No other union in America has 


the power of the Teamsters, 


and few have been so corrupted. 


Here is 


First of two 


been convicted of extorting $64,000 
from New York milk dealers. 

In the clamor of the meeting, Daley 
found himself on his feet. “What I want 
to know,” he shouted, “is what happened 
to the $500,000 in the treasury.” 

\s he turned to leave the meeting hall 
that night, one of the henchmen of the 
had him: 
far this time Daley. 
One of these days we're going to get 
you.” 


two extortioners turned to 


“You've gone too 


Violence is not an unusual thing in 


the International Brotherhood of ‘Team- 


sters, Chauffeurs and Warehousemen 
The union's history is 
dotted with beatings, organized hood- 


lumism. 


and Helpers. 


From to 


have 


coast coast, gangsters and 
successfully infiltrated 
the union. They have attempted to set 
up prostitution and gambling rackets in 
Portland, organized garbage collection 
rackets in Los Angeles and New York, 
shaken down building and road con- 
in Michigan, Missouri, and 


Texas, taken over the slot machine and 


hoodlums 


tractors 


pinball business in a number of mid- 
west 

\gainst this turbulent backdrop, the 
union entered the turbulent 
its controversial filty-four-year- 


states. 
has most 
year ol 
history. Its top officers are under heavy 
attack from a hard-hitting committee of 
the United States Senate. There 
signs of revolt from the union’s member- 


are 


ship, long resigned to (and sometimes 


how they got that way 


HOW THEY GOT THAT WAY 


articles by PETER BIETRY 


intimidated into) control 


of their union to a few powerful men. 


turning ove 


What happens to the Teamsters 
Union in 1957 is of keen concern to 
you and every family in the country. 


The ‘Teamsters, through years of shrewd, 


effective, and sometimes ill-mannered 
organization, has managed to achieve 
a stranglehold on the American econ- 
omy. At this point, the public stake 


the 
of a completely new leadership in the 


and public good lie in emergence 
Teamsters, a type of leadership which, 


frankly, has yet to crystallize in strength. 


The importance of | the Teamsters 
to the public can be dramatically shown. 
In Missouri, the public has had to 


pay exorbitant prices for its highways 


because of extortion by Teamsters and 


other 
In the Pacific Northwest, the public 


union leaders. 

has consistently paid higher prices for 
laundry and dry cleaning, gasoline and 
other commodities because of the long- 
established Teamster policy of “stabiliz- 


ing” industry by aiding in the limita 
tion of the number of firms in a 
particular business. 

Dave Beck once baldly stated: ‘There 


are too many filling stations in Seattle. 
First, I advise promoters against stari- 


ing new stations. If that doesn’t work, 
the Teamsters Union will simply re 
fuse to serve them. They won't last 
long.” 


An $11,000,000 municipal truck term- 


inal in Newark, New Jersey, built to 
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speed and economize truck deliveries 
in Northern New Jersey—which would 
have been reflected in lower costs to 
consumers—remained empty for six 
years because of crippling restrictions 
placed on the terminal’s operation by 
a Teamster local. 

Today, with almost 1,500,000 members 
(a goal of 3,000,000 by 1960) and a 
treasury of more than $35,000,000, the 
Teamsters is the nation’s largest and 
by far its most powerful union. 

Other great unions like Walter 
Reuther’s CIO Auto Workers and Dave 
McDonald’s CiO Steel Workers can 
successfully tie up one industry and 
cause severe reverberations in others. 
\ prolonged strike 


V John L. Lewis’ 
Mine Workers can cause shortages of 
power and steel. 

But milk, bread, other foods, clothing, 
steel, lumber, oil, gasoline, appliances, 
automobiles, daily newspapers, con- 
struction and building materials, laun- 
dry, all move on wheels. 

When these wheels stop moving, the 
economic pulse of a nation of 160,000,- 
000 stops beating. 

As one top Teamster official com- 
mented: “When a woman takes a 
cab to the hospital to have a_ baby, 
the cab is driven by a teamster. When 
that baby grows up and dies, the 
hearse is driven by a teamster. And 
in between, we supply him with a lot 
oft groceries.” 

The spectacle of a union controlling 
the steering wheels of the nation’s 
trucks is an awesome-enough specter 
of power. But that is not all. Through 
the years, the Teamsters have enlarged 
their concept of jurisdiction from con- 
trol of wheels to control of any object 
that can be moved. Hardly anvthing 
fails to meet the latter qualification 
Teamsters today bottle beer and can 
foods, process milk and other dairy 
products, sell automobiles and _ pretzels, 
man service stations and wash cars, 
install and service juke boxes and _ pin- 
ball machines, act as egg testers and 
ofhce workers. 

The ever-growing power of — the 
Teamsters prompted a State labor medi- 
ator to declare: “Any day the Teamsters 
Union wants to, it can strangle a whole 
city or the whole nation.” 

In the light of this power, it is im- 
portant to look at the Teamsters Union 
and its leadership 

Despite heavy body blows struck by 
the Senate Committee and Federal 
Grand Juries, the two most powerful 
men in the Teamsters today are still 
Dave Beck, the sixty-two-year-old, aging, 
portly General President of the Team 
sters and James Riddle Hoffa, tl 
union’s forty-two-year-old Ninth Vice 
President. But neither is as strong 
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ABOVE—Cocky, little Jimmy Hoffa was 
plotting Beck’s downfall when he got his 























RIGHT—Dour Senator John McClellan and 
boyish counsel Robert Kennedy are the most 
devastating adversaries Beck and Hoffa face 


























BELOW —Through the Teamsters, Beck got 
all that he desired—power, respectability 


wealth. That may all be over very soon 
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Jacques Lowe 
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as he was at the turn of the year, and For Beck, arrival at the office oi 
forces inside and outside labor are General President in 1952. satisfied a 
concentrating heavy fire on both of long-standing ambition. He had dogged 


them. the footsteps of aging Dan Tobin, the 

\s Beck looks out the window of crusty ex-streetcar motorman {ron 
the impressive $5,500,000 marble, ma- County Clare, Ireland, who had beet 
hogany, and Venetian glass tile mosaic — president of the Teamsters for forty-five 


palace that serves as the Headquarters — years, and finally his turn had com 
of the International Brotherhood of He had taken office with the grim dete! 
Teamsters, he can see, only a block mination to make the Teamsters the 
away, the plain-looking Senate Office nation’s most powerful and _ respectable 
Building. In this building work the union, even though during his rise t 
two most devastating adversaries that power in the Pacific Northwest his 
Beck has had to face in a long ascent own administration had lacked this 


from a laundry driver to head the — kind of respectability. 

powerful union—dour Senator John While moving up the Teamster lad: 
McClellan, chairman of the Senate der in Washington and Oregon, Beck’ 
Select Committee on Improper Activi- men were often involved in hoodlumism 
ties in the Labor or Management Field, and violence. One of his principal 
and Robert F. Kennedy, the Senate aides, Al Rosser, was sent to the pent 


committee’s dynamic, thirty-one-year-old — tentiary for setting fire to an Oregol 


chief counsel box factory, whose owners refused 10 
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cme to terms with the Teamsters. 
Bombs thrown from speeding black 
automobiles had shattered many dry- 


deaning establishments in Seattle as 
the Teamsters pressed their organiza- 
these firms. Many a Beck foe 
had his skull creased or his face bloodied 
with brass knuckles. 

But the union prospered and as it 
did, so did Dave Beck. 

In a period of years, Beck took more 
than $300,000 from the union’s treasury 
to invest in real estate and other ven- 
Beck says this was a loan. Senate 
investigators say 
anv such 


tion of 


tures. 
there is no record of 
event, with 
$300,000 in money to in- 
vest, Beck’s personal fortune 
into the million-dollar class. 

Beck’s prosperity 


loan. In any 
interest-free 
soared 
also lapped over 
to his relatives and friends. 
nephew acquired a 


His wile’s 
distributing 
firm (for a brewery whose inside workers 
and drivers are organized by the Team- 
ters), his son acquired control of a 
liquor distributing firm and an asphalt 
company, his niece’s husband acquired 


beer 


a third interest in a mortgage company 
that handled over $15,000,000 in Team- 
ster money, his bodyguard and masseut 
acquired a Seattle bar with money bor- 
rowed from a Teamster local. 


In Seattle, where Beck lived and 
worked, however, he achieved the re- 
spectability he so desperately sought. 


In 1954, he had the satisfaction of 
having the publishers of Seattle’s two 
Newspapers praise him for his 
tributions to the life of the Pacific 
Northwest—although these same news- 
papers had once called 


con- 


him a goon. 


Although he never graduated from 
high school, he was named a member 
of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 


versity of Washington. 

When Beck became President of the 
Union in 1952, he sought the same 
respectability for the union which he 
himself had acquired. But in late 1954 


and early 1955, a change came over 
him. He found his power slipping 


rapidly to the rising Jimmy Hoffa. He 
made an attempt to gain control of all 


the Teamster welfare funds for the 


International, a move which would 
have given him increased strength. The 
executive board beat him down and 


the funds stayed on a regional basis. 
No longer did he act swiftly against 
racketeers. 
associate of Dave Beck’s 
“Dave finally got the spot 
wanted, the number one 
spot in the Teamsters. Then he found 
out he really didn’t have anything 
at all. He had lost a lot of power to 
the conferences and this meant Hoffa. 
Hoffa was in a position to tell him what 
he didn’t like it. But there 
much he could do about it. 
He got to be pretty disillusioned.” 
Karly this Hotta 
dropped to the number two spot among 
the menaces Beck had to face. 
taken 


\ long-time 
told 
he always 


me: 


1o do and 
wasn't 
year however, 


The top 


spot was over by the Senate 
Committee. 
The damaging nature of the 


mation 


intor- 
turned up by the committee, 
coupled with the culmination of a three- 
year investigation by the 
Internal 


sureau ol 
Revenue (which brought a 


two-count indictment in May), forced 


Beck to march up Capitol Hill and 
break the 
taking the Fifth Amendment—a practice 


all-time indoor record for 
he had vehemently attacked while a 
regent at the University of Washington. 

But if Beck had 
his number-one foe, the black-haired, 
deceivingly baby-faced leader of the 
Central States Conference of ‘Teamsters. 

Hoffa had been trapped in Wash- 


his troubles, so did 


ington D. C. with documents from 
the Senate Committee files—for which 
he was charged with paying a_ bribe 


to the Committee’s Assistant Counsel, 
John Cye Cheasty. 

Just had 
Hoffa remark which 
the supreme confidence the man has in 
his own future. “It sure looks like 
Beck is done for,” he told Cheastv. 

Jimmy Hoffa has always 
supremely confident man. 

He directs his activities from a 
est, brick building in 
of the poorer sections of Detroit. Be- 
hind and next to the 
of black Cadillacs equipped with tele- 
Hotta trademarks. 
network of 


before he been arrested, 


made a shows 


been a 


mod- 
two-story one 


building sit rows 


phones, one of the 
He directs a 
in a 


vast activities 
staccato tone over a 


The 


is always jammed with 


battery ol 


telephones, hall outside his ofhce 


men who just 
“want to see Jimmy 

Hoffa is a tough man among tough 
men. He 


yarticularly in the 
| 


always had to be tough, 
days of 
in Michigan. 

The atmosphere in Hofta’s 


a modern semi- 


rugged 
teamster ascendancy 
ofhce 1s 
He sits behind 


desk. His 


chairs in front of his 


electric. 
circular visitors sit in low 


easy desk. The 
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effect is that the visitor always has to 


look up to Hoffa, and that’s the way 
the 5-foot-4” Jimmy likes it. 

Phones ring almost endlessly, aides 
glide in and out with the rapidity 


of a professional football team chang 
ing platoons for offense and defense. 

\ number ol have brought 
Hoffa to his position in the 


Labor 


factors 
American 
finished 


movement He never 


high school, but he combines a canny 


native intelligence with an encyclopedic 


knowledge of the economy and power 
of the wheel. 
He is a tireless worker who will go 


anywhere at any time to help a fellow 
union ofhcial. 
Like Beck he 


» become a 


found it valuable 


and 


has 
friend 
the 
from him at the bargaining table. 

Also like Beck, he 


profit in business ventures which have 


t 


ness associate of 


even a busi 


men who sit across 


has found much 
included at various times partial owner- 
ship of a brewery, a race track, a truck- 
ing company, and a girls’ summe camp. 


It Hofta 


acquittal on his present charges, he is 


can succeed in winning 


almost certain to be the union’s next 
General President—and neither his his 
tory nor his temperament would give 


the public much comfort by this victory. 
Both Beck Hotta 
knowledge of racketeers in 


deny 
the 


and any 
Team- 
sters Union. 


Tac ke- 
bunk, 


“The charge there are a lot of 


Teamsters is a lot of 
Beck 
pink face growing red and his pudgy 
hands pounding the table. 

Hoffa is as 


denying the 


teers in the 


pure and = simple declares, his 


Beck in 
racketeers in 


vehement as 
existence of 


the Teamsters. 

Leaning forward over his desk with 
an expression of cold anger, he waves 
a finger and declares: “You can’t prove 


one damn bit ol racketeering in the 


Teamsters union. The stuff is just 





Old Dan Tobin, above, headed Teamsters 
for forty-five years and left it one of 
the nation’s most powerful labor unions 


the work of a bunch of hypocritical 
paid writers. There’s racketeers in every 
We've 
got 10,000 paid representatives. I don’t 
know ol 


business. There’s some in ours. 


any, but we may have some 

body doing something somebody doesn’t 

like.” 
Hoffa 


of his office, 


the walls 


staring at a giant stuffed 


lets his eyes survey 
sailfish he 
‘As far 


even a City. 


and his son had caught. 
as tying up the country o1 
Hell, the 
the atomic workers, could cause greater 
tieups than we could. No strike could 
be more crippling than the steel strike 
last We could 
tionwide strike that would tie up every 


electrical workers, 


vear. never have a na 


thing, that would put us out of business. 


We're not stupid enough to put our- 


selves out of business.” 

Others, however, do not take the 
sanguine attitude of Beck and _ Hofta 
on the subject of racketeers in the 
Teamsters. Indeed, there are many 


in the union who are no longer sanguine 


ibout either Hofta or Beck. 

Just a few weeks ago, a remarkably 
accurate efhey of Dave Beck was burned 
by angry Teamsters in Yakima, Wash 
ington. Several locals in’ Hofta’s once 
solid territory have called for his ouster. 

The opposition to the two. strong 
men in the ‘Teamsters is at present 


concentrating on two very dissimilar 


men—Chicago’s William Aloysius Lee, 
the Eighth Vice President of the Team 
sters, a tall, distinguished-looking man 
with powerlul political connections, 
ind Harold Gibbons, aggressive head 
of the Teamster’s National Warehous¢ 


Conterence. 
Lee professes no desire for the union's 


top spot—but in April he resigned his 


position as chairman of | the 


| 
Civil Service 


Chicago 


Commission to “give more 


Close 


was ready to make an active 


lime to my union duties.” associ 


ates said he 


run for Beck’s post. Lee has achieved a 





reputation — for and square 
dealing in and out of the labor moye. 


honesty 


ment. When elements of the old Ca. 
pone mob tried to move in on Lee 
six years ago, he told them where to 


head off. 
thereafter and since then he has beep 
guarded night by 


Lee’s office was bombed soon 


day and Chicago 
detectives. 

Gibbons is a comparative newcomer 
to the Teamster movement. A_ former 


member of the CIO Wholesale, Retail 


and Department Store Workers of 
America, he came into the teamsters 
by leading his entire local into that 


union. For this, he was rewarded with 


a ‘Teamster charter and position, A 
former Trotskyite, Gibbons is a dedi- 
cated trade unionist, with extremely 
close ties to Jimmy Hoffa. Gibbons 
victory would be a victory for Jimmy 
Hoffa. There is scattered sentiment 
for the union’s General  Secretary- 
Treasurer, John F. English, and_ its 
Tenth Vice President, Einar Mohn, 
English, however, has virtually ruled 


himself out and Mohn is looked upon 
100 per cent Beck 

union holds its every 
fall, at a 
to be selected. Should a new president 
the 
have a 


as oa 
The 


convention 


man. 
filth year 
this place vet 


succeed in winning union's top 


post, he would monumental 
job on his hands at this time to restore 
the union’s reputation and good name. 


Even the ambitious $200,000 public 


relations drive announced early in 
\pril will have to be clever indeed 
to obliterate some of the sordid chap- 
ters in recent “‘Teamster history. 
Still unsolved, for example, is the 


cold-blooded murder of John Acropolis, 
the scrupulously honest president of 


local 456 in Yonkers, New York. Acrop- 


olis was shot to death in August of 
1952 because he opposed the tactic 
and progress of an underworld-con 
trolled garbage company in’ Yonkers. 
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Grocery stores, commercial plants, his apartment five days later. To this has been indicted on a multiplicity of 
uare Pand a number of industrial firms were day, the murder is unsolved. counts including extortions, conspiracy 
iove. Pheing hijacked for exorbitant garbage Jimmy Hoffa makes no bones about to commit a felony by receiving the 
Ca Bcollection rates by this company. his association with John Dioguardi, earnings of prostitutes, conspiracy to 
Lee it started with the abandonment of — better known as Johnny Dio, notorious commit a felony in the sale of a recrea- 
€ to Ecommercial garbage pickups by the = garment trucking industry racketeer — tion site to the city of Portland. 
soon Pcty of Yonkers. A number of small currently under indictment tor the acid In Minneapolis, the Third Vice Presi- 
been Pfrms went after the business. One of — blinding of labor columnist Victor dent of the Teamsters, Sidney L. Bren- 
icago Frhese was Westchester Carting Company. — Riesel. At labor conventions, Dio and — nan, has been convicted with other un- 

In early 1950, Nicholas Rattenni, an 9 Mrs. Dio and Hofla and Mrs. Hoffa have — ion officials of accepting a 55000 bribe 
omer Pex-convict associate of the notorious — been companions at dinners and social from the Archer-Daniels Midland Com- 
rmer PFrank Costello, bought half ownership — gatherings. pany to facilitate the settlement of a 
etail Bof Westchester. He had good connections While Dio worked at being a labor © strike. 
> of Fwith important politicians, and more — union leader, he also spent time on the Eugene Williams, secretary-treasurer 
isters gimportant with key officials of the — other side of the street. He controlled a — of the largest local in Minneapolis, ad- 
that fTeamster’s Union, particularly the late | company, Equitable Research, a labor- mitted borrowing $20,000 to buy a down- 
With Joe Parisi, a convicted rapist who management consulting frm which of- town bar, much of the money from off- 
. A Bheaded up New York’s local 27 until fered trucking employers freedom from — cials of companies on strike or facing 
dedi. Bis death (from natural causes) last labor troubles in return for large fees. union trouble. Gerald P. Connelly, who 
‘mely BAugust. When the trucking owners were ap- headed Minneapolis Local 5:48 and later 
bons’ B Westchester’s competitors found the — proached by Dio, they were told he was — became an organizer tor the Interna- 
immy feoing rough and one by one they went acting for Jimmy Hoffa. tional, was convicted of master-minding 
iment out of business. The more = stubborn If you shake your head at the Hofta- | the dynamite bombing of a fellow Team- 
etary- Ffound their trucks burned up. By 1952 Dio relationship, you needn't go much ster official. 

d its BWestchester had a virtual monopoly of — further to find a whole raft of inter- The Senate committee’s investigation 
fohn. fthecommercial business in Yonkers. This — esting triendships on Hoila’s part. They has indicated gross mismanagement of 
ruled Byas accompanied by tancy rate gouging. — include men like Angelo Meli, Detroit funds by Frank W. Brewster, head of 
upon \cropolis helped back a new com- — prohibition hoodlum, Abner (Longie) the Union’s Western Conference. Testi- 

pany, Rex Carting, which went into Zwillman, long-time New Jersey racke- mony before the committee showed how 
| yeat Bhusiness in July of 1952 to try and — teer, Phil Weiss, wartime gray-market Brewster diverted union funds to the 
C yet gstop Westchester. Rex had initial suc- steel broker under five vear sentence benefit of his large stable of race horses, 
ident ress cutting into Westchester’s business. for stealing parts from an auto company, how the union bought an automobile 
s top }One of these captured customers was Paul Dorfman, president olf the AFL — for the girl friend of a union organizer, 
rental Bthe Yonkers’ outlet of a national super- Waste Material Handler's Union, a main how Brewster profited trom a business 
estore Bmarket chain. In New York, Parisi cut) |9=who has always been close to the Chi- — partnership with a man who handles 
name. fof garbage pickups from the chain’s cago underworld; \be Gordon, 530,000 — millions of dollars worth of the un- 
public Fores in the Bronx and in Queens, The — a year trustee ol a New York Teamster ion’s health and welfare insurance. 
ly im Rchain saw the light and signed up again — local and long-time associate of Phil Joseph (Joey) Glimco, the trustee 
ndeed Bwith a Westchester afhliate. Kovolick, an old New Jersey mobster. of Chicago Taxi Driver Local 777 is a 
chap f Still, Rex was cutting heavily into the The shady backgrounds of some of long-time associate of such old-time 

Westchester business. Hoffa’s friends do not embarrass him. Capone mobsters as Tony Accardo and 
is the f In early August of 1952, Bernard “I don’t run from no triend.” he says the late Frank (The Enforcer) Nitti 
ppolis, Povle, John Acropolis’ friend and the — simply. and Louis (Litth New York) Cam- 
mt Of Business agent of 456, got a phone call. Neither is he embarrassed by what is | pagna. 
\crop F “Il Rex Carting doesn’t go out of happening to Teamster ofhcials through- The story goes like this from city to 
ust of Bbusiness, five men will die,” he was out the nation. city, extortion of building contractors 
tactics Ftold, In Oregon, the International Repre- in’ St. Louis, highway contractors in 
id-con- F John \cropolis was mowed down in — sentative olf the union, Clyde Crosby, (Continued on page 67) 
mnkers. 
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William Lee is Teamster’s Eighth 
President. Will he take Dave Beck’s spot 
in the plush, new Teamster headquarters? 
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Mater Dolorosa Retreat House: A place where men can 
find quiet retreat from the hectic pace of their daily lives 











Retreatant Thomas F. McGuire signs in for the weekend 
in the office of the retreat director, Fr. Isidore, C.P. 


At Mater Dolorosa, men 
Yom McGuire come apart from the world to rest with Christ 


Mater Dolorosa Retreat House nestles in the foothills of the San Gabriel Mountains 
overlooking the city of Sierra Madre. California. Here, ever since this quiet, scenic retreat 

was founded in 1932, more than 55,000 men have come for closed retreats. weekends apart 

from the concerns of work and business, family and friends, and devoted exclusively to thought 
and prayer and meditation. They are men like Tom McGuire, twenty-nine-year-old tax 

auditor for the State of California and father of three children, who came seeking spiritual and 


physical refreshment and found what he sought. “Everything about a retreat—the conferences, 


the intimate contact with Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, the very setting of Mater Dolorosa—all 


help you to put aside your trivial daily cares and to concentrate on the one thing that 


is necessary, the imitation of Christ.” says Tom. “In addition to the spiritual gain, you also 


When you leave for home on Sunday, you feel more rested 
spiritually—than you have ever felt in your life.” 


experience a physical one. physically and 
It is this sense of refreshment that 

keeps men like Tom McGuire coming back year after year to Mater Dolorosa: Tom has been making 

an annual retreat every year since 1949, the year he made his first. 


And he intends to 
keep right on making them. Says he, 


“A retreat is the best way to advance—mentally and spiritually.” 


Photographs by Leonard Nadel 


Retreatant Tom McGuire, left, at prayer with other members of his group: “A retreat is the best way to advance spiritually” 











RETREAT continued 


Typical retreat day starts with Holy Mass, offers a varie 



















program of prayer, conferences, recreation —and solitude 


“The retreats here at Mater Dolorosa,” says Tom McGuire, “offer a well-balanced program. 
There’s time for prayer and meditation, plenty of it, and time for group conferences, private chats 
i with the retreat director, and time for just being alone with yourself and God. But there’s 
also time for recreation, good food, and good rest. You're not always on your knees with a prayerbo 
in your hand.” A typical retreat day begins with Holy Mass and ends with Confessions and 
“lights out.” In between, a careful schedule provides for retreat conferences, recreation, private 
reading, silent walks in Mater Dolorosa’s gardens, group recitation of the Rosary, meals, and 
more conferences. There is no time for idleness, and no busy rush either. The spirit of the retreat 
is one of removal from the pressures and burdens of daily life, a returning to God—the 
Origin and Center of all things—so that the men might better face the world when they go home, 
seeing, judging, acting in the light of the hierarchy of values that make life meaningful 
for the Christian. “This,” thinks Tom McGuire, “is what makes a retreat an intensely personal 
spiritual experience, despite the fact that it is made in a group. Each man brings with him his own 
personal problems and questions and comes away with answers that are uniquely his. He can do 
so because of the time for reflection a retreat provides. Here is where the group is of great 
help. How many of us, left to ourselves, take time just to think and meditate? When 
‘everybody’s doing it’ in an atmosphere free of distractions, it becomes a lot easier.” 








Top, retreat day begins with Mass and Communion. Below—left, the men assemble in chapel 
at start of retreat; center, Tom seeks counsel from Fr. Isidore; right, he serves at Benediction 
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Tom McGuire pauses before Crucifixion scene during silent walk in Mater Dolorosa’s 


gardens. Solitude of a retreat encourages meditation and a rediscovery of ov spiritual resources 
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Frank Capra sees tremendous drama in 


science today and sets out to prove it on TV 


Science enlists 
the Capra genius 


by JEANNE CURTIS WEBBER 


Capra is convinced that the 
story of science properly 
told leads man to God 


His professor, Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, always connected 
science with the Creator 















































ar E don’t want to make . 
, W bombs!”” the boy burst out 
angrily. ‘““That’s why we don’t want to 
study science!” 

The man he was talking to could see 
that he was serious and that a patient, 
careful answer was needed, but he did 
not know where to begin. He himself 
loved science; it didn’t mean bombs and 
destruction to him. How could he conyey 
that to the indignant boy before him? 

The man was Frank Capra, motion 
picture director who made /t Happened 
One Night and other famous hits. Capra’s 
son and daughter and a group of their 
friends were sitting in the living room of 
Capra’s ranch house in California, and 
the talk had turned to their future 
careers. One wanted to be a lawyer, an- 
other was interested in art. 

Capra had been surprised to find out 
that none of them-were planning careers 
in science and technology. Ever since he 
had graduated as a chemical engineer 
from California Institute of Technology, 
science had intrigued him, though it 
sometimes seemed remote from his work 
in Hollywood. He was trouble by the 
attitude the teen-agers expressed. 

“Why?” he asked them. “Why are 
none of you interested in science?” 

He pointed out that there was a real 
need for young people to take a more 
active interest in scientific work these 
days, but he could see, as he spoke, that 
the group was indifferent, if not hostile. 

No, it wasn’t a question of money. At 
that age, at least, they weren't thinking 
of careers in terms of money. 

Yes, they'd read that there was a 
shortage of scientists in this country. 

“We've heard all that guff,” one of 
them told him. “The government only 
wants us to study science so we can make 
H-bombs. And we're just not interested 
in making things to kill people!” 

Capra was dismayed, and afterward 
he began to think about it. To him, 
science meant exciting new develop- 
ments that were interesting to follow. 
He sometimes regretted that he had not 
gone on in the field for which he trained. 
sut evidently times had _ changed. 


Our Mr. Sun, star of TV solar drama 
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“Somewhere down the line we’ve missed 
the boat,” he said to himself. “We've 
made science into something fearsome. 
What can we do about it?” 

[he challenge that confronted Capra 
in that brief conversation a lew years ago 
is one that many thoughtlul people in 
the United States are aware of. It is the 
challenge of fitting today’s science in 
with human values. 

Everyone has been deploring the fact 
that we are turning out too few scien- 
tifically trained 
pared to Russia, which has large num- 


young people, com- 
pers of scientists and technicians pouring 
from its schools every year. Still too few 
students here are aiming at scientific 
careers. Surveys have shown that scien- 
tific professions do not rank very high 
on youngsters’ lists of what they want 
to be—except for doctors, whom they 
apparently don’t consider as scientists. 
And scientists themselves complain that 
they are thought of as strange ducks— 
men who speak a queer jargon, write 
only in formulas, and are probably up to 
no good. 

How has this come about? What can 
be done to foster science? ‘Teachers, 
statesmen, businessmen as well as scien- 
tists have been asking these questions. 
Large companies who depend heavily on 
scientific research have been worried, 
too. About the time Capra was talking to 
the young people in his home and turn- 
ing their answers over in his mind, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany was studying the problem in its 
corporate board rooms. A.T.&T. main- 
tains the Bell Laboratories, one of the 
nation’s foremost research organizations. 

[he company had the idea that if it 
could show some of the scientific work 
going on today in different fields and its 
promise for the future, it might help 
the general understanding of what sci- 
ence is about. To reach as wide an au- 
dience as possible, this would have to be 
shown through television or films, and 
the programs would have to be enter- 
laining—not just a textbook put on film. 

It was not long before A.T.&T., scout- 
ing about for someone to undertake an 








JEANNE C. WEBBER, formerly on the editorial 
staffs of Time and Fortune, is now doing 
freelance writing. She has written articles 
for the New York Times Magazine and for 


scientific periodicals. Miss Webber worked 
with Frank Copra on Our Mr. Sun, doing 
research. 





unusual and difficult assignment, heard 
about a master of film technique who 
was also interested in science. They went 
to Capra. 

Was he willing 
of films on science, to be shown first on 
television, that would try 
not technical details but the aims and 


to undertake a series 


to get across 
methods of science, how it works, what 
it can do and what it cannot do. Capra 
was intrigued with the prospect, for he 
understood from his own experience the 
need for a better understanding of sci- 
ence. At the same time, he was primarily 
expert at entertainment. He knew 
he could make top entertainment out of 


an 


human emotions. Could he do the same 
with human knowledge? 

Capra_ believes that science is an ex- 
pression of man’s best aspirations. In- 
stead of viewing the advance olf science 
as a possible road to destruction, Capra 
thinks it is an essential part of living, a 
way of serving God, for the more we 
know about the universe, he believes, the 
more we can appreciate its Creator. He 
spent four years making the first hour- 


long film, Our Mr. Sun, which was 
shown on. television last November. 
Three more films are in the making. 


\ll of them embody Capra’s view that 
science can bring man closer to God. 
It was as a freshman in college that 
Capra first began to form his ideas about 
the relationship between science and his 
Catholic 
physics he drew 


beliefs. For his first course in 
a man who was an out- 
standing teacher and who is remembered 
affectionately by hundreds of former stu- 
dents, the late Dr. Robert A. Millikan. 
\ few years after this, Dr. Millikan won 
the Nobel Prize in physics. His lectures 
were lively and he had some ideas that 
were new and unusual to Capra. 

“I noticed,” Capra explains today, 
“that Millikan never 


gave a lecture 


Animated characters and real people like Eddie Albert and Dr. Baxter make scientific themes entertaining 
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without mentioning God. His lectures 
were truly exciting, inspiring accounts 
of what the mind of man could do. He 
saw no conflict between science and re- 
ligion; he felt that since God had given 
man a driving force of curiosity, He 
must have intended it 

Millikan’s philosophy 
impression on Capra. 
work hard at his studies until he 
his degree in 1918. 

By the time he was graduated the 
United States was at war, and Capra en- 
listed. He 
mathematics to artillerymen, a position 
that seemed exceedingly from 
probing the secrets of nature in the way 
Millikan had so glowingly described. 

When the war ended, Capra was con- 
vinced that he was not cut out 
teacher. He tried to get a job as a chem- 
ical engineer but could not find one, 
and his enthusiasm 
by the day. 

One day, while he was reading the 
newspaper with the thoroughness of a 
man who has nothing else to do, Capra’s 


to be used.” 
made a deep 
He continued to 


won 


Was given a 


job teaching 


remote 


to be a 


for science waned 


eye fell on a small news item saying 
that a former Shakespearean actor, 
William Montague, was going to set 
up a motion picture company. Monta- 


gue wanted to make short pictures based 
on famous poems 
Borrowing 


some affluent-looking 


clothes, Capra sought out Mr. Montague. 


He introduced himself with the _ brief 
statement that he was “from Holly- 
wood.” The magic name “Hollywood” 
meant only one thing to outsiders. 
Mr. Montague assumed at once that 


Capra was from one of the film com- 
panies, and he was flattered that his 
little movie-making project had attracted 
such attention. He knew nothing about 
making pictures, 
would be grateful advice. 
Capra, on his part, said that he was 
interested in the worthwhile idea 
of filming famous poems that he would 


and he hinted he 


for some 


so 


be technical advisor on the first film 
for $75. 

Montague had chosen for his first 
production Rudyard Kipling’s Ballad 











of Fultah Fish’s Boarding House, a 
boisterous account of a boarding house 
brawl, full of colorful characters, Capra 
saw that it had _ possibilities for a 
picture, but when he left after his first 
interview with Montague he did not 
have the slightest idea how to begin. 
He was tempted to drop the whole 
thing and leave town. When he got 
back to his hotel, however, he found 
all his belongings had been locked up 
until he paid his bill. 
Capra called up an 
who had once cameraman. It 
turned out that the man _ had 
shot films in a studio, but at least he 
knew more about it than Capra. To- 
gether they concocted sets in an unused 
theater, hired a camera, brought in some 
amateur 


acquaintance 
been a 


never 


know 
the depths of Capra’s ignorance, and 
made a 15-minute picture. 
sold ‘it to Pathe for $3500, 
it had cost to produce. 

Montague also secured Pathe’s agree- 
ment to distribute more of the same 
sort of films. He decided that he would 
write the poems himself instead of draw- 
ing on great writers of the past. Capra 
took a dim view of this and shortly 
was out of a job again. 

He had, however, struck up a friend- 
ship at the film laboratory where he had 
spent many anxious days learning to 
cut the film, and he got a job there. 
It was the beginning of a new life for 
him. He was fascinated with the busi- 
ness of movie making and eagerly ex- 
plored every angle of it. When a chance 
came to prop man for a 
company that was temporarily based in 
San Francisco, he took it. 

A director happened to notice Capra's 
willingness and ingenuity. He put him 
on the set as a 
took him to 
most 


actors who could not 


Montague 
twice what 


become a 


and later 
those days 


man 
Hollywood. In 
comedies concocted on the 
set, and there were no detailed scripts 
to follow. 


gag 
were 


Gag men were supposed 
to think up on the spur of the moment 
actions and bits of “business” incidental 
to the main story. Capra was so good 
at this that he moved on to Hal Roach’s 
studio to work on the popular Our 
Gang Comedies. Then he made 
one of the gag men for Harry Langdon, 
a well-known comedian, 
twenty scripts for Langdon 
the actor among the 
Finally, he 
director. 


was 
and wrote 
that put 
top Hollywood 
stars. became Langdon’s 
With Langdon, Capra could put his 
ideas effect. The character 
he developed for Langdon had all the 
elements that cropped up in_ later 
Capra films—the little man, innocent, 
simple, basically well-intentioned, who 
is always getting into trouble when 
he encounters the schemers and sharpies 


own into 
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In the end, the little man 
always wins because he has the forces 


of the world. 


of good on his side. 

The had something in 
common with Charlie Chaplin’s comic 
little man, but with a difference. Chap- 
always had something of the 
tragic in it. Capra was essentially an 


character 


lin’s 


and he always. ar- 
Langdon’s films to 
that the forces of good won out. 

With Langdon, Capra made Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp; Long Pants; and several 
other comedy successes. When Langdon 


optimistic person, 


ranged for prove 


decided to be his own director, Capra 
Columbia then 
a very minor studio, and made a long 


went on to Pictures, 


series of successful films. He often 
returned to the theme of his earlier 
pictures. Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, 
Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, and 


Meet John Doe were further examples 
of the idea that the honest fellow, 
though buffeted about in the world, has 
a basic goodness and dignity that will 
triumph over evil. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
Capra was at the peak of his career. 
He had won three Academy Awards, 
for his direction of Jt Happened One 
Night, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, and 
You Can’t Take It With You. He was 
credited with boosting to fame such stars 
as Jean Harlow, Barbara Stanwyck, and 
Claudette Colbert. Having turned out 
more hits than any other director dur- 
ing the thirties, he was making $200,000 
a year. 

Once Capra went into the 
Army. He was put to work supervising 
number of morale-building 
films that explained for the troops the 
background of the war and why we 
were fighting. Some of the pictures, 
such as Battle for Britain, Prelude to 
War, and Tunisian Victory, 
known as classics among informational 
films. After the war, Capra returned 
to Hollywood to make /t’s a Wonderful 
Life and State of the Union. 

Since 1952, instead of directing glam- 


more 


a large 


became 


orous Hollywood stars, Capra has been 
spending his time 
journals, visiting 


scientific 

talking 
to scientists up and down the land. He 

blackboard installed 
Sunset Boulevard, for 
in working out problems he finds, like 
many likes to draw dia- 
grams and thinks better with a piece 
of chalk in his hand. 

Although he is not the volatile, fiery 
type of person that is the stereotype 
Italian movie director, Capra 
packs an inordinate amount of energy 
in his short, muscular body. He can 
outlast most of his crew. He _ never 
shouts or raves, but his quiet persistence 
usually gets the results he wants. 


reading 
laboratories, 


has had a huge 


in his office on 


scientists, he 


of an 


In the first science film Our Mr. Syp, 
which is now being shown in  schogk 
around the country, Capra alone wy 
responsible for the many touches tha 
are not illustrations of purely scientife 
facts but have a_ spiritual message § 
“Measure the outside with research, 
but measure the inside with prayer,” 
he has one of the characters in Oy 
Mr, Sun say. ‘‘Prayer is research, too,” 

His illustrations of the close relatiop. 
ship between science and religion ar 
some of the most memorable thing; 
about the film. ‘“The heavens declar 
the glory of God,” the picture say 
at its opening, and it ends with 4 
quotation from St. Francis: “Be praised, 
my Lord, in what you have created” 
This was something new in a scienge 
show. 

Other films Capra has made for the 
science series deal with such  subjecy 
as the heart, the weather, and cosmic 
rays. In all of them Capra has insisted 
in placing the scientific facts in a frame 
work of spiritual meaning. 

“The grandest concept of the mind 
of man is the universe and its Creator, 
he says. 


















“Unless science is put into | 
relation with the great scheme of things § 
the ordinary person won't see its con) 
nection with himself.” 

“Every person alive is a_ scientist in} 
some degree,” Capra explains. “From 
the baby curious about its rattle, to 
the Einsteins curious about the universe, 
There is an inherent desire to know 
more about the world, something basic 
to the human spirit. God must have 
given us that for a purpose. As we 
discover more and more of the law 
of creation, laws that existed long be 
fore man could count up to two, we 
are imbued with a sense of awe and 
wonder, an appreciation of the Eternal. 
Some scientists feel this, I am sure 
but they are not very good at expres F 
ing it. I think scientists are doing God's} 
work just as truly as carpenters, teachers } 
social workers, and missionaries.” ! 

Devising ways to explain scientific 
facts simply yet accurately has kept; 
Capra away much of the time ron 
his avocado ranch south of Los Angeles. | 
He has 250 acres planted, one of the | 
largest single avocado groves in 7 





United States. 

Interestingly, Capra’s promotion of | 
science has had results close to home. § 
Although Capra claims he did not im | 
fluence the decision, his oldest son, who 
has finished college now, is working 
in an industry that is in the very fore 
front of scientific development—aircralt 
manufacture. And his daughter is in 
college, studying geology. 

“At least I know two kids who don't 
think science is simply H-bombs,” Capra 
says with satisfaction. 
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Every artist makes God into his own 
image. This does not change God in 
the least. But it does account for the 
rich variety of representations of Our 
Lord which the artists have given us. 

In depicting Our Lord in glorious 
color or in deftly molded clay or 
chiseled stone, all the great Christian 
artists were first inspired by the Gospel. 
Meditating on these sacred accounts, 
they found forming in their spirit 
various images of Christ. In different - 
ways these mental images expressed 
Christ’s wisdom, His power and majesty, 
His suffering and courage, His deep 
and undying love. They were impelled 
to tell others what they had seen and and under divine control while in the end 
felt. The telling is the beautiful story a wae 
of Christian art. What they have told His goodness will always be triumphant 

us depended not only on their skill : 

of artistic execution. It has sprung pri- 


marily from the depth of their spiritual by GERARD ROONEY, CP. 
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insight, fruit of meditation and prayer. 

One of the finest of these artistic 
creations is the Face of Christ sculp- 
tured by a contemporary, Father Marie 
Bernard, Trappist monk of Abbey 
Grande Trappe at Orne in France. The 
reproduction which accompanies this 
article is a recent photograph of the 
original work in clay. It is a_pro- 
foundly sensitive artist’s attempt to 
recapture the expression on Our Lord’s 
face as He hung in bitter agony on the 
cross and in a fleeting moment of joy- 
ous anticipation: whispered those won- 
drous words to His companion in pain: 
This day thou shalt be with Me in 
Paradise. 

This remarkable Face of Christ, so 
appealing and compelling, is a sublime 
sermon on the meaning of the Gospel. 
It contains the Christian’s 
the meaning of life. It graphically 
portrays God’s victory over sin, suffer- 
ing, and death. It 
we also share that 

Without erasing 
Our Lord’s face, the artist has 
trived to weave into the blood, sweat, 
and anguished tears an aura of secret 
strength and imminent victory. 
viction of this inexhaustible strength 
is communicated by the way in which 
the power of the spirit shines through 
the firm brow, the calm, piercing eyes, 
the thrust of the chin, and the set of 
the lips. 

A study of the lips holds a special 
fascination. They remind us of a 
fieeting ray of sunlight darting through 
the heavy, black storm clouds. For on 
that dreadful day the air surrounding 


answer to 


that 
hard-won victory. 
the torture 


reminds us 


from 
con- 


A con- 


Christ was blackened with confusion 
and hate. A howling mob milled about 
the three crosses still alive with tor- 


tured flesh. The air was split with 
blasphemies and invective. 

Around the Man on the middle cross 
raged the world’s most decisive battle. 
The sharp, clear line that everlastingly 
runs between and evil was be- 
ing challenged to its foundations. The 
universe 


good 


was shaken as Satan, Caesar, 
and the rebellious synagogue seemed 
momentarily successful in changing 


wrong into right. For one mad moment 
chaos seemed triumphant. Then the 
Author of Life stirred, and the Victim 
snatched away the victor’s victory. 

From the very center of that cosmic 
struggle the lips of the tortured Victim 
spoke. A crucified companion in pain 
was writhing in his death agony. As 
a mother in the midst of stark terror 
smiles into the face of her frightened 
child to reassure it that all is well, so 
had Our Lord called across to his newly 
won friend. The words came soft, but 
firm and clear: This day thou shalt be 
with Me in Paradise. 
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Our Lord finished speaking. It is 
that precious moment which the artist 
has sought to capture in his “Face of 
Christ.” The lips still lightly 
parted, with a faint suggestion of a 
smile about to break—a smile of already 
assured victory. 

As we prayerfully gaze at those mys- 
terious lips, we can almost hear Our 


are 


Lord calling to His friend to hang 
on just a little while longer. There's 


light ahead. ‘There's victory over the 
hilltop. He knows. He has plunged 
Himself into the deepest depths of 
human misery. He has drunk deeply 


the bitterness of sorrow and pain. He 
has been lied about, hated, hounded, 
deserted, denied, betrayed even by 


friends. He is dying a lonely outcast 
of those He had sought to help. He 
has been whipped. His back is torn to 
ribbons. His hands and feet are nailed 
to the wood. He wants to scream with 
pain. His throat is an oven. His head is 
pounding and his heart is breaking. 
Darkness is closing in and all the dark 
forces of evil appear to be triumphant. 





@A smile is something that adds 
to your face value.—Green Light 





But not so. God is not dismayed. He 
calls His message of hope to the good 
thief. 

Do 


saying. 


not be afraid, He seems to be 
Evil will never triumph over 
the boundless goodness of God. God's 
truth will always outlast the clever- 
lies of men. God's love is more 
triumphant than all the hatred in the 
world. Even now the endless chain of 
sorrows is being smashed. The black 
skies surrounding human hope are being 
pierced. He 


and 


est 


Light is flooding in. has 


this miserable sul- 
Hang on just 
a little while longer, He seems to say, 


and we will both 


business of sin 


fering and death beaten. 


have our victory. 
This message of Christian optimism is 
stamped upon the lips of Christ. 
Whether Our Lord actually smiled or 
not before He died is a matter of some 
conjecture. What is beyond doubt is 
that the above reflections are in per- 
fect conformity with the Gospel records. 
From the accounts given us by Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John we behold 
the majestic figure of Christ walking 
through the Gospel pages, 
always in full command of the situation. 
He is that colossal “I” who dominates 
all their thinking. “I and the Father 
are One” He tells the Jews. Again He 
declares to them, “Belore Abraham was, 
I am.” He made 
statements: 


serenely 


other 
“T am truth! 


trenrendous 
I am life! 


... Come to Me all you that labor and 
are heavily burdened and I will 4. 
fresh you.” 

When He first began to preach to 
the people, His own townsmen Opposed 
Him. They would have cast Him over q 
cliff, but He said His hour was not 
yet come and easily walked away from 
them. He told them that no man took 
away His life from Him; that He had 
the power to lay it down and the powe 
to take it up again. 

When He knew the time had come to 
redeem us by sharing our sorrow, He 
called His apostles together, told them 
they were headed for Jerusalem where 


He would be crucified. The night 
before He died He foretold His be. 
trayal, and yet with full knowledge 


of what was to come conducted Him. 
self as the gracious and joyous host, 
When Peter would resist His arrest in 
the Garden, He told him to desist and 
reminded him that He had at His com- 
mand unlimited power if He wanted to 
destroy His enemies. At the trial of 
Caiphas His calm dignity, under brutal 
provocation, shone forth. Majestically 
silent before Pilate, He reminded Pilate 
that all civil power came from God 
and should be exercised accordingly. 
On the way to Calvary, He stopped to 
utter words of compassion to the women 
of Jerusalem who wept for Him. As 
He was nailed to the cross, He asked 
His Father to forgive His tormenters. 
On the He conducted Himself 
as the immortal King of Ages, in_per- 
fect possession of the situation, arrang: 
ing affairs of state, providing for His 
mother’s care, cheering on and promis 
ing the good thief Paradise. Yet, He 
really suffered. Even more than _ the 
bloody sweat in Gethsemani, the terrible 
cry of anguish ‘““My God, why hast thou 
forsaken Me” told us how deeply He 
was in torment. But as the scholars 
point out, these are the opening words 
of the famous Messianic 2Ist Psalm, 
and as the Psalm continues it turns 
upward to a note of joy and triumph. 

Thus, before the end, He surveyed 
His work given Him by His Father and 
sighed, “It is finished.” Then com- 
mending His spirit into His heavenly 
Father's hands, and, “with a_ loud 
voice” like a cry of cosmic victory com 
ing from the Lord of the world, He 
yielded up His spirit. ‘Thus did He 
die, freely, for love of God and man. 
Thus He taught us that no evil escapes 
His divine control; that evil is meas 
ured and to those who love God all 
will work unto good. ‘The cross of Christ 
i scene of much more, 
it is a divine sign of joy. The smile 
of God in defeat is the eternal pledge 
of joyous victory to all mankind in 
the midst of all our sorrows. 
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Catholic women can 
contribute to Catholic 
Action through 

the N.C.C.W. Head 
ing this organization is 4 3 
5 





Margaret Mealey 

















A GREAT MANY PERSONS—not all 
of them male—would be frightened at 
the prospect of dealing with 9,000,000 
well-intentioned women. Not Miss 
Margaret Mealey. She thrives on it. For 
the last seven years Miss Mealey has 
been executive secretary of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, a federa- 
tion of 11,000 organizations made up 
of approximately 9,000,000 American 
Catholic And she likes people, 
induding women, more than ever, she 
Says 

The total of 11,000 is almost a 100 
per cent increase over the 5671 Catholic 


women, 


women’s groups which were members 
of the N.C.C.W. a year after Miss 
Mealey took over its top operating 


position. Obviously, she has been more 
than equal to her job. To begin with, 
it was a natural her career. 
For twenty-three years she had been 
helping people in one way or another 
—as a social worker during the depres- 
sion and as a National Catholic 
munity Service during 
alter the war. 

Modern American Catholic 
could hardly expect to find a 
ideal spokesman than this soft-spoken 
native of Oakland, Calif. Miss Mealey 
is gray-haired and gray-eyed, with a 


step in 


Com- 


director and 


women 
more 


oval 


pretty face and a wide, warm 
smile. Trim, neatly suited, and with 
her easy Irish manner, she accomplishes 
man-sized executive duties with a dis- 
tinctly feminine approach. But there 
8 a minimum of fuss. She presides 
briskly from behind a large desk 


strewn with sundry reports and corres- 
pondence in her pale green office in 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference building in Washington, D. C. 

The N.C.C.W.’s current president, 
Mrs. Robert H. Mahoney, of Hartford, 
Conn., out that “the quick 
transformation from executive secretary 
to gracious hostess is breathtaking.” 
Miss Mealey resides a few blocks from 
her comfortable, smartly 
styled apartment, adorned with a_be- 
loved collection of Royal Doultons. 
She is a well-known and_ well-liked 
figure in the capital. 

If Margaret Mealey has a formula for 
formula. It 
a capacity for hard work, 
a love for people, and a spiritual dedi- 
cation to the development of the Ameri- 
can Catholic laywoman. 

“It is the role of woman,” 
lieves, “to instruct and inspire, to 
move man to act, to give him courage 
and strength and wisdom to save him- 
self.”” She adds: “The Catholic Church 
has given to the Catholic woman not 
merely an education, but a_ basis, a 
purpose, a meaning, and an end for 
her existence—a way of life.” 


points 


ofhce in a 


success, it is not a secret 


is simply 


she be- 


In her travels from coast to coast, 
she has seen evidence of nine million 
Catholic women taking to heart the 


encouragement given to modern Catho- 
lic womanhood by Pope Pius XII when 
he said: “It is not enough to be good, 


tender, generous; one must be wise 
and strong. . 
It is a curious fact that Margaret 






















She guides 
nine million women 


by CAROL RUECKEL 


Mealey never went looking for new 
paths in her career. Rather it appears 
that the turning points—all of them 
advancements—sought Her father 
was Michael Joseph Mealey, an English- 


her. 


born Irish immigrant to the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, where he met his bride- 


to-be, Margaret Rowan, in 1908. He 
was a brick contractor who built such 
San Francisco landmarks as St. Domi- 


nic’s, the Gothic church, and the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel. 

The four Mealey children 
litany of Irish names—Mary, Margaret, 
Thomas, and Helen, in that order. All 
three girls played the piano and, under 
their father’s direction, 
the close-knit 
a repertory of popular and classical 
Helen married 
Californians and their children are Mar- 
garet’s No. 1 topic of non-office conver- 


were 2 


enthusiastic 


family learned and sang 


songs. Thomas and 


sation. She visits her nieces and 
nephews as often as possible, each 
time finding it more difficult to leave 


for Washington. 
Once, not long ago, one nephew put 


it up to her bluntly: “I don't know 
why you have to leave us boys, Aunt 
Margaret, and go back to all those 


ladies.” Another her 
old niece hid 


a large Mexican basket buried deep in 


time, four-year- 


Aunt Margaret’s shoes in 


a closet, very neatly succeeding in mak- 
ing her miss her airplane. 

After graduating Cum laude from the 
College of the Holy Names in Oakland 
in 1933, Miss Mealey was offered a job 
as social worker for the Alameda County 
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Charities there. 
ply 


She took the job sim- 
she liked 
kinds. 

her 


because 
people of all 


she 


dealing with 
Simultaneously, 
continued 
work 


graduate studies in 


social and labor relations at the 


University of California. 
The depression that year had loaded 
the social workers 


county with an 
or 


average of 250 cases each, and Margaret 
Mealey acquired a thorough grounding 
in dealing people of all kinds. 


She also picked up a trick or two about 


with 


the art of interviewing. One day, she 
overheard a distressed man informing 
the interviewer in the next booth—an 
older woman—that he was going to 


jump off the Bay Bridge. 

“I got panicky 
should do something,” Miss Mealey 
recalls. ““Then I heard the other social 
worker saying to him in a firm voice: 
‘Do you want me to throw a bucket of 


and wondered if I 


water in your face?’ A little later, the 
man walked out, looking calm. I 
couldn’t wait to ask the woman, 


‘Weren't worried he'd commit sui- 


cide?’ She just looked at me and said, 


you 


‘Let this be a lesson to you: anyone 
who really intends to commit suicide 
won't threaten to do it. Just ask him 
if he wants a bucket of water in the 


face to sober him up.’” 

Jobs were so scarce that Miss Mealey 
got used to having Ph.D.’s come to her 
looking for any kind of employment. 
But she was thrown off by one obviously 
intelligent 
patience. 


tried her 
After giving her a hard luck 
story about having to chop wood for a 
living though he had both a Ph.D. and 
an M.D., this fellow subjected her to a 
two-hour 


man who sorely 


his 
her 


interrogation — of own, 


and about 


her technique. 


challenging needling 


\s the man finally departed, he was 


recognized and exposed by another 


social worker. 


admitted 
\lameda 


County Hospital and was conducting an 


Laughing, he 
he was a psychiatrist at the 


experiment in interviewing psychology. 
He offered to Mealey’s 
lunch to get back in her good graces, 
but angry the 


buy Margaret 


she was so she refused 
invitation. 
In 1937, 


position as a 


Miss Mealey 
badly needed specialist 
in the WPA’s employment relief pro 
gram. She spent her time interviewing 
applicants, 


accepted a 


job them and 


assigning them to projects best suited 


classifying 


to their capacities. 

In 1942, 
by a woman who was a national repre 
sentative of the USO-National Catholic 
Service Clubs. She asked 
if daughter Helen was available to do 


the Mealey home was visited 


Community 


recreational war work and was _ told 
that Helen was in school. When the 
woman asked if there were any more 
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at home like her, the proposition was 
put up to Margaret. Margaret recalls 
that had whatever to 
leave home upon thinking the 
whole thing over, decided it might be 
a good idea to try a different kind of 
work. 


she no desire 


but, 


USO 
clubs in the heart of Bremerton, Wash., 
a bustling 


She was assigned to the fou 


port across Sound 
Seattle. In month as 


club director, she was asked to plan and 


Puget 
from her first 
“work- 
shop” lor USO workers from the entire 
United States. In time at 
all, she was figuring out simple ways of 

for example—“planning a 
500.” 

“We loved the sailors,” 
fondly. ‘To carry out her program ideas, 
first of all had to break down the 
traditional opposition from the Navy 
old families their 
daughters to mingle with sailors, even 
at carefully chaperoned She 
the ol the USO 
program to take in the men manning the 
Since Bremerton 
also had one of the largest concentra- 
tions of war-producing 


administer a social recreation 


western no 


party for 


she reminisces 
she 


town’s to allowing 
dances. 


also extended scope 


“balloon — barrages.” 
workers any- 
where, she organized daytime parties 
for the men on the night shift. 

Miss Mealey successful in re- 
vitalizing Bremerton recreationally that 
she was promoted to become national 


Was so 


program consultant assigned to the 
West Coast area for USO-NCCS. Next, 
she became regional director for the 


states of Washington and Oregon. 
Early in 1948, her wartime separation 


from her family ended when she _ re- 
turned to Oakland, first as director ol 
the USO community conducted club 


there, and later as executive secretary of 
the NCCS club the 
time, NCCS-CYO 
for Alameda 
county, working with Community Chest 


for servicemen. At 


same she served as 


organization administrator 


and social welfare agencies. 

Miss Mealey in 1948, was 
summoned to Washington, D. C., to be 
NCCS 


and 


November, 
director of services to women 
the nation. She 
toured the whole country in this posi- 
tion, 


girls throughout 


personally conducting volunteet 
training and indoctrination courses for 


WAVES and WACS who were interested 


in doing Catholic service work. She 
served, too, on the advisory council 
olf the Women’s Interest Section of the 


Defense Department. 
Unwittingly, Miss Mealey had been 


preparing herself for the formidable 
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job of guiding, training, programing 
for the great body of Catholic lay. 
women in the United States. On Decen. 
ber 1, 1949, she was appointed execy. 
tive secretary of the N.C.C.W. by it 
twenty-five national directors, cach of 
whom represents an “ecclesiastical prov. 
ince.” 

Her predecessor, Miss Ruth Craven, 
had resigned to marry Dr. George Rock, 
the Graduate School of the 
Catholic University of America. Ruth 
Craven had been third in the line of 


dean ol 


progressive women leaders who served 
as permanent executive 
N.C.C.W. which had been founded back 
in 1920. 
Lynch 


Her own predecessors, Mar- 
Ryan, had 
helped to make the council a force as 
well as a reality. 


garel and Agnes 


Authority is vested in the executive 
the board 
of the American Bishops, the shepherds 


secretary by administrative 


of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and by the national board of 
the N.C.C.W. The N.C.C.W.. neither 


functions as a large organization nor 
It -binds 


organizations 


replaces existing organizations. 


together 11,000 existing 


for the which 


strength unity gives, 
Structurally, it might be likened to 
the forty-eight sovereign states which 
make up the federation called the 


United States. 
The N.C.C.W. organizing is done ona 


diocesan basis. In a_ typical diocese, 
a diocesan Council of Catholic Women 
is called into being by the bishop. 
Individual Catholic women’s groups, 
such as altar societies and courts of 
Catholic Daughters, are then afhiliated 
with the diocesan and the national 


council, A bishop can utilize the coun 
cil by mandating those programs most 
needed in his 


the laity 


diocese. In this way, 


female has the opportunity 
for direct participation in official Cath- 
olic Action and for sharing with their 
bishop his apostolate. 

The ninety-seven diocesan councils in 
the United States are joined to Catholic 


women throughout the world through 


the afhliation of N.C.C.W. with the 
World Union of Catholic women's 
organizations. 

Under Miss Mealey, the N.C.C.W.'s 


program assistance is channeled through 
committees which 
cover just about every imaginable Cath- 
olic activity. These are spiritual devel- 
opment, public 


eighteen national 


relations, study clubs, 
family and parent education, home and 
school associations, youth, libraries and 
literature, foreign relief, social action, 
rural _ life, civil defense, 
immigration, inter-American and_ inter 


legislation, 


national relations, and co-operation with 
the Catholic Charities and the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
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In one sentence, Miss Mealey’s task 
js this: to interpret the will of the 
bishops to women, the work of the 
women to the bishops. To do this, she 
must envision the role of the American 
Catholic laywoman and implement a 
program for its fruition, 

This in turn means keeping up with 
the work of the councils and, on her 
own, the newest trends in adult educa- 
tion techniques, It makes for a long day. 
While the N.C.C.W. offices officially open 
at nine o'clock, the executive secretary 
is customarily there at 7:30 A.M., ready 
to answer her mail, plan programs, and 
offer help to any visitors who may be 
abroad at that hour. In the course of 
one typical day, she has, among many 
other things, contacted the national 
president to notify her of action to be 
taken on a problem of state; prepared 
the agenda for the international meet- 
ing; arranged a needed “date” 
young office assistant; 
mountain — of 


for a 
disposed of a 
mail; and begun the 
search for her milkman’s family, which 
was missing in Germany. And, as usual, 
her charm never for a moment deserted 
her. 

Fortunately, she likes travel, for she 
needs fast transportation to accomplish 
her far-flung responsibilities. In Europe, 
especially, her continual hopping has 
thrown her into some unusual experi- 
Leaving Rome in 1953, for in- 
stance, she agreed to act as a courier for 


ences. 


a Life Magazine photographer who said 
the presses were waiting for his pictures 
of the Trieste riots. Miss Mealey duti- 
fully clutched the heavy package to her 
all across the ocean and at every way 
station. Despite a detour to Iceland 
because of head winds, she delivered it 
to New York in time for the deadline. 
For acting above and beyond the call 
of N.C.C.W. duty, Life presented het 
with two dozen roses and a year’s sub- 
scription. 

Although two years of planning go 
into a four-day N.C.C.W. convention 
program, Miss Mealey has learned not 
to expect to satisfy each of the 3,300 
delegates. Late one afternoon between 
sessions of the 1956 convention in Chi- 
cago, she boarded a hotel elevator with- 
out her badge. There a prim-looking 
young woman accosted her in disgusted 
tones. 

“You there—uh, are you getting any- 
thing out of this convention?” she asked 
Miss Mealey. “I can’t think of a thing 
I've learned.” 

Without revealing her identity, the 
executive secretary smiled at the young 
woman and wished her better luck in the 
remaining sessions of the conference. 

Miss Mealey is greatly encouraged that 
“when a bishop gives us authority to 
set up a council in his diocese, we find 


that the women are waiting for us, ready, 
eager, and willing.” 

She is impressed that young Catholic 
women, despite their heavy family re- 
sponsibilities, are increasingly attracted 
to the “Mr. and Mrs. Clubs,” the Cana 
conferences, and the other Catholic 
group and service activity available. 

To what does she attribute this in- 
terest? 

“T attribute it,” she says, “to Ameri- 
can Catholic womanhood’s growing 
awareness of the responsibility of Church 
work, to the need of the bishops for an 
informed laity, and certainly to our 
Holy Father’s encouragement and eluci- 
dation of the Catholic woman’s role in 
the shaping of the social and political 
thought of the day.” 

Many observers also attribute interest 
in N.C.C.W. to the inspiration of Mar- 
garet Mealey. 











Top: 

For the excellence with which 
she administered her N.C.C.W. 
post. in 1954 Miss Margaret 
Mealey received the Pro Eccle- 
sia et Pontifice medal from 
the Apostolic Delegate 


Center: 

Martin Work, the executive 
director of the National 
Council of Catholic Men, 
chats with Miss Mealey at a 
national convention 


Left: 

Miss Mealey and Mrs. Desch. 
immediate past president of 
N.C.C.W., join in a March 
of Dimes campaign with four- 
year-old Andy Lange at Rancho 
Los Amigos, the world’s 
largest respiratory center 


or 
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Religion 
on the airwaves 


Religion and the networks have discovered each 
other and the result has been a mutually bene- 
At least that’s the opinion of 
Pamela Ilott, director of religious programing for 


ficial friendship. 


CBS Radio and Television. “It’s really amazing 
to see the growth of interest in broadcasting among 
the churches; and as for the networks. they’re now 
devoting so much time to religious programing 
that they've had to create special departments to 
handle it.” She adds, “It all seems to be part of 
a broader pattern that is affecting many sections of 
society. People are finding that the secular and 
the sacred are not so widely separated as they 
used to think.” 

Miss Ilott. who hails from Wales but considers 
herself an “adopted American,” came into her job 
at CBS simply because she took her religion seri- 
ously. “I had been working for an agency that 
prepared overseas broadcasts. I took an interest 
in their religious scripts, so they gave me some 
to write. CBS spotted several of them and offered 
me a job as script editor for Lamp Unto My Feet. 
Next thing I knew I was producer. Just this 
spring, | was made director of all CBS religious 
programing.” 


Photographs by Jacques Lowe 
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lee oe @ ®@ are 
the mentally ill 


“Imagine, if you can, an illness that could fill half 
the beds in all the hospitals in the United States 
in any year ... an illness that could cost us $1,500, 
000.000 annually 
day, every day. We would do something about it, 


. $2,000 a minute, night and 


wouldn't we? Well, there is such an illness. It 
is mental illness. But we’re not doing half as 
much about it as we ought to be doing.” 

The man talking was Dr. Francis J. Braceland, 
psychiatrist-in-chief at the Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn., and president of the American 
Psychiatric Association, and he was talking about 
his favorite subject: the need for greater public 
awareness of the tragic toll taken by America’s 
Number One disease, mental illness. Dr. Brace 
land is a quiet, genial man, but he is capable of 
strong words when discussing the strange public 
apathy that has surrounded sickness of the mind 
with an almost impenetrable conspiracy of silence. 
“Fund drives for mental research never approxi- 
mate the goals,” he points out. “The reason is 
simple: people just won't talk about mental dis- 
ease. And they won’t start talking about it until 
they stop thinking of the mentally ill as a race 
apart. We are the mentally ill, you and me; and 
the sooner we realize it, the better it will be for 
the health and strength of our society.” 

Mental health, Dr. Braceland believes, must be 
worked at in order to be achieved. And just as 
mental breakdown results from hostility and in 
security in the home, from too rapid a way of life, 
from false values and a lack of religious roots, 80 
is mental health the fruit of family love and secur- 
ity—including the security of discipline, of relaxed 
living, of sound values, and of the grace of God. 
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by PAUL HUME 


BACK IN 


around 


THE DAYS 


town in a 


when I drove 


bachelor-type red 


Buick convertible, I got into a casual 
party conversation about ideal houses. 
“Some day I’m going to build myself 
a fieldstone rambler,’ I announced 
cheerfully. “It will have a great big 
living room for the piano and_ the 
phonograph records and a couple of 
small bedrooms—one for me and one 
for guests.” 


“And just where,” inquired one of the 
group, an redhead 
whom I had met, “will 
put all the litthke Humes?” 


elegant-looking 


recently you 


“There aren’t any little Humes,” I 
replied, somewhat taken aback. 

“There will be,” she said, drifting 
off in the direction of the pickled 
shrimp. 

\lthough the redheaded shrimp-eater 
swears that this remark was intended 
only as bachelor-needling, party chit- 
chat, the indisputable evidence remains 
that there are now four little Humes 


and that three of them are redheaded. 


(They don’t live in a bachelor’s field- 
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HOW TO | 
CHOOSE A WIFE 


Sooner or later most men choose a wife. An ex-bachelor answers the question: 


What should a man look for in his future wife? 


They 
two-story, rented suburban 
brick colonial.) 


stone dream rambler, either. live 


in a square, 
Sachelors usually have definite and 
what kind 
of houses they want to build, what kind 
of cars they want to drive, what kind 
they Bachelors 


ideas on 


outspoken opinions about 


of food Want to eat. 
definite 


There is one subject, however, 


usually have every- 
thing. 
on which their thinking is sometimes 
less than practicable: what kind of girl 
they want to marry. 

\lthough it is the custom of society 
that men do the actual proposing of 
marriage, would deny 


that women are much more practical 


few observers 
about the problems of choosing what 
an Anglican rector friend of mine in- 
sists on referring to as “‘a suitable mate.” 
Women think talk about 
it endlessly, kindergarten 
Many 
exist on 


about it and 


from on. 
practically 
the theme: 

how to 
chosen 


women’s magazines 


variations of how 
to choose a husband; 


him 


annex 
him; how 
to hang onto him once you've annexed 


once you have 





eS 


him; how to win him back in case you 
accidentally him. A_ recent issue 
of Cosmopolitan was devoted entirel\ 


lose 


to the theme of love and = marriage 
forty pages of carefully culled advici 
(plus the usual complete — mystery 
novel) . 


Now everything that one reads in 
women’s magazines about 
exactly revealed truth. 
even a little silly. But it does g 
to prove that women regard the selec 
tion of the person with whom they plan 
to spend the rest of their lives as : 
matter that takes a little advance plan 
ning. 

Men’s magazines talk about girls as 
much as women’s magazines talk about 
men. But they skitter coyly around the 
subject of marriage. Come to think 
of it, though, I did read an article on 
marriage in a man’s magazine just las 
week. It was called “How to Stay Ont 
Jump Ahead of Your Wife,” or some 


marriage 
not Sometimes 


it’s 


thing like that. The high point o 
the author’s philosophy of marriage 
was this: a husband should demand 
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gs many nights “out” per week as there 
are women in his family. A wife and 
one daughter—two nights; a wife and 
three daughters—four nights, 
forth. 

[his sort of nonsense is only a reflec- 
tion of the widely propagandized idea 
that women regard marriage with the 
same enthusiasm as a fisherman 


and so 


going 
while 
men see the whole thing from the view- 
point of the trout. This notion has 
about as much validity, as much to do 
with real, every-day life as most of the 


after a glorious rainbow trout, 


other philosophies spawned by Holly- 
wood and Madison Avenue. No man 
who has grown up inside as well as 


out pays any attention to such foolish- 
anymore than he_ believes that 
using the right kind of hair cream will 
suarantee him a life of 
But the group which 
should be giving the most thought to 
its future is still some years from ma- 
turity, and inevitably its thinking is 
in danger of being colored by this tired 
old line. 

My wife once told me that her senior 
religion class had made a detailed sur- 
vey to pinpoint the exact qualities that 
the class of "43 of the College of New 
Rochelle expected to find in its ideal 
man. She herself had been assigned 
to do the break-down and compilation 
of the results, not because of any  su- 
perior gifts as a statistician but because 
Monsignor had caught her openly gig- 
gling at the whole She recalls 
that the poll was taken by assigning 
a percentage of importance to a series 
of qualities previously determined by 
dass discussion: dependability, good 
disposition, earning power, appearance, 
fondness for children, etc. Although 
his exact specifications are hazy in her 
mind, she remembers that °43’s ideal 
husband was a very dependable fellow 
of upright life, moral integrity, and 
even disposition. He had a sense of 
humor, good business credit, and a well- 
groomed appearance, although he was 
not necessarily a dead ringer for Gregory 
Peck. 

With this poll filed away in the back 
omy mind, I was doubly interested to 
read an account of a survey recently 
made in a Catholic 
When the scores 
the picture that 


ness, 
and 


business 


social success. 


idea. 


college for men. 
were toted, this is 
emerges as today’s 
young prospector contemplates his fu- 
lure wife: She is a girl who keeps the 
house clean and has a well-cooked meal 
on the table when he gets home from 
the office. And she greets him at the 
door looking just as attractive and well- 
kept as she did on their first date. 
In return for these goodies, our young 
man is willing to make certain definite 


Ommitments. He will 


provide the 


house that she is to keep clean, put up 
its storm windows, and mow its lawn. 
He will stock it with the food that is 
to be cooked on time and will provide 
her with modern kitchen and laundry 
equipment. And he will keep her 
liberally supplied with whatever myster- 
ious preparations she needs to keep 
herself looking just the way she looked 
after primping for three hours on the 
night of the Senior prom. 

I have been brooding over this survey 
for days now, and I can only reach 
one conclusion about the average young 
man life 
he’s very bright. 

American, Catholic 
boy, no doubt. But not bright. Doesn’t 
this man realize that this girl 
could keep the house clean and cook 
dinner promptly, all while looking like 


whose average dream 
is here revealed: 


A nice, 


young 
not 
clean-cut, 


young 


a girl television announcer, and _ still 
be a crashing bore? It seems to me 
that the deal the young man _ wants 
to make with his ideal woman is more 
the sort of bargain he might strike 
with his car. “Thunderbird, you get 


me where I’m going and keep your 
motor running smoothly, and I'll buy 
you nothing but high-test and polish 
you every Saturday.” 

The worst of it is that our young 
man won't have much time to mature 
his views on what is and is not impor- 
tant in human relations, because he is 
practically married already. According 
fresh off the census, the 
average marrying age of young men to- 
day is twenty-two! 


to statistics 


I would like to talk with our average 
voung college man about fourteen years 
from now and find out how he’s doing— 
and how important his 1956  specifica- 
tions 1970. Found 
out a few things about domestic science, 
too, haven't 


seem to him in 


you, Pop? Working on 
year is fine, 
but it also helps a little if you run 
the first batch of laundry down to the 


machine before you leave for your nice, 


storm windows twice a 


quiet office, so the baby won’t run out 


of diapers by ten a.m. And _ it will 
make it a little easier for your wife to 
get that steaming dinner served on 


time if you ride herd on the wild buffalo 
for a half hour, while she’s cooking it. 
She might even enjoy it more if you 
make her sit down 
of pleasant 


few minutes 
before 


for a 
conversation you 
tear into the stew. 

that 
our 
and 
talk 


This brings up another point 
seems to have been overlooked by 
young man: Just what are you 
Miss Dinner-on-time planning to 
about for the rest of your lives? 
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It seems almost too obvious to put into 
print that a community of interest and 
general rapport in the way one looks at 
life should come under serious consider- 
ation in wife-hunting, but it is not al- 
ways there. (Physical attraction can be 
assumed from the start, the 
of marriage would hardly have come up 


since idea 
in the first place if our young man felt 
a strong impulse to run the other way 
every time he looked at his prospective 
bride.) 

I do not mean to imply that life will 
total 
unless he can locate a lady garage me- 
chanic to marry. Or that 
manager of Household Finance can find 
marital happiness only with the head 
bookkeeper over at State Loan. But un- 


be a loss for a mechanic 


garage 


the general 


less two people have enough common 
denominators, plus a real interest in and 
appreciation of the other's individually, 
they will find it a little tricky to make 
conversation for the next forty years. 
“Again and again,” writes a marriage 
counselor and_ psychiatrist, “husbands 
have complained to me that their wives 
are unable to participate in an intelli- 
gent conversation and make no attempt 
to keep up with them intellectually or 
even socially.” And in many 
works the other way around. 


cases it 


Everyone knows one or two such case 
histories among his friends: the quiet, 
scholarly, hi-fi bug, and the Mambo ex- 
pert who regards an evening at home 
with the tweeters the 
greatest loss since the “Andrea Doria’; 


and woofers as 
the man who regards all the other activ- 
ities of life as mere barren intervals be- 
tween golf games, and the lady bird- 
watcher who thinks it’s just too silly of 
men to make such a fuss over hitting a 
little white ball with a stick. 

They’re all very nice people. The only 
trouble is that marry other 
with surprising regularity. This they do 
because of a mysterious but undeniable 
instinct of the human kind called “the 
attraction of opposites.” The only prob- 
lem is that when 


they each 


this particular attrac- 
tion wears off, it leaves an awfully long 
silence in the living room. 

Let’s depress ourselves for a moment 
by remembering that there are some 
four hundred thousand divorces a year 
in this country. In addition to those 
that actually become divorce statistics, 
there are the uncountable, dreary mar- 
riages summed up by the wretched man 
who said, “Every night I come home, 
take off my hat, but my head down on a 
chair, and my wife puts her foot on my 


neck. That's the story of my life.” 
Many of these cases grow from factors 
that are way beyond our present sub- 


ject: tragic facts of economics, of mental 
and moral deficiency, of cruelty and 
overweening selfishness. But some of the 
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divorces, most of the actively unhappy 
marriages, and perhaps all of the vaguely 
unsatisfactory marriages are simply the 
results of bad planning—of 
identity, if you like. 

Mr. Average Catholic College Student 
is justified at this point in saying, “O.K., 
bud. You don’t think so much of 
What brilliant thoughts on the 
subject did you have, way back there 
when you 


mistaken 


our 
ideas. 
were out looking?” 

I, too, had some rather odd specifica- 
tions for my “ideal” wife, but at the 
time I was drawing the blueprints, I had 
the advantage of ten years on our poll- 
did not get married until | 
thirty-four. | by that 
vanced old age, a classic example of 
the species known as the “eligible bache 
lor.”” I hasten to add that in the early 
postwar years in Washington, with its 
notorious ratio of 


sters, as I 


was was, ad- 


women to men, any 
unattached male with only one head was 
an eligible bachelor. If he had a 
red convertible and an endless supply 
of free concert tickets, he 
be a raging social success. 


Unlike the intensely practical young 


also 


was bound to 


men of today, my generation grew up 
in the neo-Romantic era of the ’30s, in 
which that ephemeral creature known 
as “the one and only right girl for each 
man” still threw 
around, 

The one-and-only-right-girl for me had 
been singularly slow in putting in an 
appearance, I thought. Maybe she didn’t 
live within commuting distance of Wash- 
ington. Although I had really given up 
hope of ever meeting her, I still had 
some definite ideas about her: she would 
have to be a fine cook and a superior 
bridge player; she would sing beautifully 
in a soprano voice and would be very 
fond of children. It would also be con- 
venient if she liked Fairfax silver because 
my mother had a dozen spoons of that 


considerable weight 


pattern that she planned to give me if 
I ever made up my mind to get married. 

It was during my fruitless quest for 
grandslam Gertie that I met this red- 
headed character who had questioned 
whether my _ bachelor-built rambler 
vould hold the imaginary “‘litthe Humes.” 
In the course of the next few weeks I 
learned quite a bit about her: she was 
twenty-four years old; had four 
books in print; she taught Latin at Cath- 
olic University; played the piano 
but didn’t sing a note; she disliked few 
activities in life as much as she dis- 
liked bridge; she thought Fairfax silver 
was probably the dullest pattern ever 
devised by a silver-maker. As to her 
cooking, I had no idea, but I soon dis- 
covered that her mother was the great- 


she 


she 


est cook—and one of the greatest per- 
sonalities—in Washington, and I knew 
that these things often ran in families. 
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The idea that my redheaded lady au- 
thor was also a real live Latin teacher 
fascinated me. Efhe and Lulabelle, my 
former Latin teachers back at dear old 
Lyons Township High School, had never 
been like this, much as I loved both 
them and the language. I drove myself 
out to her school one day in time for 
class and presented myself at the door. 
She invited me in and I made an inter- 
esting 


discovery: who 


any girl could 
make the sequence of tenses in condi- 
tional clauses seem to me to be a thing 
of infinite poetry must indeed be leav- 
ing me some sort of a message. 

that a friend of 
mine supplied me with the missing clue, 
a criterion for picking a wife that I 
had never thought of and that I would 
like to pass on to our young poll-takers 
of today. 


It was at this time 


He had been going around 
with a strong-minded blonde of whom 


What about lifetime conversation? 


none of us approved. Things looked 
pretty bad for him, though, until one 
day when he looked at himself squarely 
in the mirror and said, “Do you want to 
spend the rest of your life—every day 
between now and the day you die—in 
the company of this woman?” The an- 
swer, he told me, came back “No!” with 
such that the mirror 
shook on the wall. When I asked myself 
the same question, the mirror all but 
collapsed with the force of the “Yes!” 
that came back at me. 


strong assertion 


I have left out one other specification 
for my “ideal woman.” I added it to my 
list shortly before meeting her, on the 
day I made my first Communion. Per- 
haps it is because I am a convert that I 
feel so strongly on the subject, but as 
I walked away from the church that day 
the random thought crossed imy mind, 
“Brother, if you ever do get married 
now, you'll marry a Catholic.” ° 

Mixed marriage is a subject that has 


been covered from one end to the other, 
It is talked about ad taedium, perhaps, 
in sermons, in books, in magazine arti- 
cles. You read articles about it by priests, 
by marriage counselors, by psychologists, 
by Catholic husbands with non-Catholic 
Catholic wives with non. 
Catholic husbands. I would like to say 
three words on the subject of mixed mar. 
riage from the somewhat novel view. 
point of a Catholic husband married to 
a Catholic wife: don’t do it! 

Let me say at once that this feeling 
implies not the slightest criticism or 
slur at any non-Catholic girl alive to- 
day. It is not, God help us, said in the 
spirit of that depressing and scandalous 


wives, by 


vignette of life found in this magazine's 
famous “I You But—” 
mean the part where the non-Catholic 
wile described how one of her husband’s 


Love series. | 


friends referred to her scathingly as “the 
Protestant” and suggested that her hus- 
band burn her books! (The trouble here 
that the husband chose 
friends who had just escaped from the 


seemed to be 


baboon house of the zoo.) 

The point I am trying to make is this, 
If, in some small way, you are trying to 
take everything that the Church has to 
offer, then religion becomes not a re- 
spectable backdrop for your life but the 
heart of it. 
girl deeply devoted, perhaps, to her own 


To ask a wonderful girl—a 


religion—to marry you, when you know 
that she will inevitably be excluded from 
the core of your life, is grossly unfair to 
her and to you. ‘To ask her to bring up 
your children with the same bone-deep 
feeling for Catholicism that you have for 
it is asking the impossible. 

There is a significant statistic on the 
books to this effect: in the many cases 
of mixed marriage that end in divorce 
or separation, the combination of Cath- 
olic husband and non-Catholic wife is 
three times as frequent as the combina- 
tion of a Catholic wife and a non-Cath- 
olic husband. It is easy to see why. 

But I am not talking about mixed 
marriages that end in disaster. I am 
talking about the “successful” mixed 
marriages. Almost everyone has a sister 
or brother or cousin or friend who is 
happily married to a non-Catholic. Of 
course they are happy. Of course they 
are in love. Of course they are consider- 
ate of each other’s convictions. But 
whether they know it or not, they are 
cheating themselves of the real una- 
nimity of feeling between husband and 
wife that is one of the few supernatural 
joys to be found on this earth. This 
unanimity could exist, and often does, in 
a marriage of mixed races, o1 
nationalities, or mixed economic 


mixed 
back- 
grounds. But by its simplest definition, 
it cannot exist in a marriage of mixed 
religions. 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


Wanted: More Processions 


MORE AND MORE | feel that one of the things the Church 
in this country, and in this day, needs is more processions— 
not large ones, but small parish affairs. We do have a certain 
organized pageantry displayed now and then, but not the 
smaller personal processions of other days. 

We still have big processions of course, for instance that 
on St. Patrick’s day when young and old march, but that 
hardly seems a truly religious procession. It consists of a 
fine day, lots of musical noise, a few white horses, prelates 
waving from church steps. But it hardly seems a religious 
procession and [ don't believe it is considered extremely 
religious by outsiders or the Americans for keeping church 
and state far apart would be making a big fuss about having 
iton a public street. Try to have a parade like this in honor, 
not of Ireland’s saint, but of the Blessed Sacrament and see 
what happens. 

| am not asking for such a procession. But I do wish 
we might have more of what one might call private proces- 
sions, personal parades, little pilgrimages in the parish itself. 
Perhaps I ask for the impossible, but this is a world where 
large groups or small ones who are one in faith and doctrine 
as well as one in charity should show it, at least to each other. 
You will note that when our Iron Curtain rulers across the 
seas Want to impress the world they call for a procession— 
cohorts of men and women marching, many of them with 
God alone knows what feelings in their hearts, but marching 
in an imitation of solidarity because they must. 

Note also how often, after a land has been taken over in 
this way, an order goes out, “public processions banned 
unless with permission,” and that usually means religious 
processions. But here in this land where Catholics are as 
free as anyone, we have few processions of a religious kind, 
large or small. 


Demonstrating Our Faith 


YEARS AGO, within the boundaries of several blocks in 
New York City, filled with thousands of immigrants who 
spoke no English, and nearly all of whom were Catholic, 
many of them had been lured, by the gift of a month’s rent 
or a turkey or clothing for a child, to send the children to 
other churches, A young Dominican priest, a few religious, 
and two of the laity got busy when they found only a hand- 
ful of the children came to the children’s Mass. A year later 
there were a thousand there. And it was accomplished not by 
bullying or threats of hell; they organized a sort of simple 
band and on Sunday before the children’s Mass a group of 
the parish children paraded through the streets nearby, 
looting gaily, then went on into the church. Others were 
drawn by this Pied Piper strategy; the Sunday school filled, 
the Mass was well attended, and people were begging to 
have the musical procession go by their apartments. 

The processions | want are what I might call meditations 
in common and I do not think those two words contra- 
dict each other today, when even contemplative orders send 
some of their members out to an active life of teaching and 
nursing, 


Is our lack of processions perhaps in part due to the fact 


that we have become self-conscious about our faith? Yet 
each year the Italians in New York City stage a huge parade, 
gaudy, noisy—and devout. It is in honor of Our Lady 
and she gets her due in love and largess from the people 
who throng to her statue. But many of us who have little 
of the Latin in our temperament—and | have heard even 
Italians speak disparagingly of their compatriots’ goings on 
at this affair—feel very aloof from such exhibitions of faith. 
1 am not asking for this kind of procession myself, but it is 
good to see people unashamed at showing their feelings. 


Throw Out More Flags 

SOMETIMES I TURN from our quiet, ordered series 
of Masses, the lack of real excitement in everything, to a 
study of the litthke magazines of the missionaries—Jesuits and 
Maryknollers and, in what is all but a foreign mission, those 
of the Josephites and Passionists in the deep south of our 
country. It is a joy to read them. Here are pictures of 
little processions; here is a gaiety and joy, even though one 
knows the poverty is deep and that these priests may be ask- 
ing not for a car but only for a bicycle or a horse to take 
them over the weary miles. Yet somehow they achieve with 
their little what we with our much don’t seem to have. 

Phey have a sense of joy—that saintly quality so hard to 
acquire, so rich in results. We are rich in buildings and in 
schools with all the latest improvements—but do we give our 
children what these priests give theirs? I sometimes wonder. 
And it is not only the young priests either, full of ideals and 
just entering on their life work, but the old men, not a bit 
sad that life is nearly over and much left to do. They all 
look happy—and they are happy. In their poor parishes they 
can have all the processions they want and from the photo- 
graphs it is obvious they do. 

Throw out more flags is the title of one of Waugh’s 
novels, and it occurs to me to ask—why don’t we? I remem- 
ber years ago coming from a Three Hours preached by 
Father Bede Jarrett and later out in the street I bought a 
newspaper and scanned the front page—and suddenly, still 
shaken by the great event in Jerusalem which Father Jar- 
rett had portrayed so movingly, I had the feeling that some- 
thing was wrong when a news event like that, and one with- 
out precedent, was not on the front page. That was an emo- 
tional reaction of course—but what is wrong with an emo- 
tional reaction of this kind? 

We have lost something, at least in this country. We go 
dutifully to church. Some of us are very good and some of 
us are very prayerful and a few no doubt are saints in the 
making. But the excitement, the 
somehow missing. 


drama of the Faith is 

These priests in far flung lands where Christianity is not 
yet a stable and established fact have the daring and bold- 
ness which the early Christians had. Perhaps a year of field 
work in the missions—as doctors intern in a hospital—would 
be the answer for young priests after their ordination. It 
would show them what the faith is like where it is young 
in effort. For it is very true that, if we are to show our 
faith in a body, if we are to throw out more flags—and in 
each parish separately—it is the priest who must lead the 
procession. 
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Stripped to the waist, the itinerant 
strong man stood in the market place 
of my native town and harangued a 
circle of gaping countrymen. His 
clenched right hand beat the crucifix 
tattooed on his breast; with his left hand 
he pointed to a corner of the market. 

“I was born there!”’ he shouted. “My 
mother was traveling with a circus: the 
labor pains came on her as she crouched 
-right there!” The strong man swung 
his yellow body to take the sunlight. 
Arm upraised, he indicated the steeple 
of the country town. “I was christened 
in your church, too,” he roared; “that 
leaves me one of your own flesh an’ 
blood. An’ [ don’t want ye to forget 
it either.” 

If, like the traveling Samson, I can- 
not claim with truth that I was born 
ina market place, the remotest memory 
in my head is to recall the day when 
we moved into the new house which my 
people had built in the market. 

I was five or six years of age at the 
time. After I had explored the house 
that felt so excitingly new, I climbed 
the struts of the back gate and peeped 
over into the market place. I found it 
an area of vivid color: carts painted 
blue and orange; gray-green hay and 
golden straw; countrywomen’s shawls 
of green, fawn, and chocolate-brown: 
mangolds and turnips hued yellow and 


The Irish market place of my 
vhood was a place of turbulence and 


hy Boyan Maton. 


purple; dun sacks with top-to-toe violet 
stripes—the whole area aflash with the 
ornaments of 

The noise stunned 


horse’s harness. 
me: the cries of 
buyers and sellers, the rumble of carts 
and hand trucks, together with the 
neighing and plunging of horses. I was 
with terror and joy at the 
surroundings of my new home. 

From all this and garishness, 
front door offered scant relief: it 
opened on to Market Street in a Kerry 
country town. In this broad street horse 
held, so that as I grew to 
manhood I had little chance of avoiding 
the impact of a violent world. 

My grandfather was Weighmaster of 
the market (this possibly explains his 
being able to procure the 


overcome 


din 
our 


fairs were 


site of a 
The 
old man had to be in attendance on the 
weighbridge from morning to night: if, 
however, as not infrequently happened, 
he was absent from his post when a load 
of farm produce arrived for weighing, it 
was my duty to scurry off in search of 
him. 

One day, as a cartload of hay drawn 
by a gray stallion pulled in through 
the market gate, I checked my impulse 
to race off in search of my grandfather. 
I decided upon adventure. | little 
taller than the chipped stool in the office 
of the weighbridge into which I now 
withdrew. Peering through the long 
window I saw the load trundle forward: 
in the weighroom the daylight darkened 
as the vehicle grumbled on to the plat- 
form of the weighbridge. 


house on such precious ground) . 


Was 


Holding the 
restive animal in check, the farmer can- 
nonaded for the weighmaster. 

I staggered out. I was bowed beneath 
the weight of the timber balk used to 
tilt the shafts of the cart and so take 
the weight off the animal’s back while 
the cart 
weighed. 


and its contents 


Ignoring my 


were being 
strugglings, the 
farmer again volleved: “Hey, there, 
Weighmaster!”’ 

“I’m the weighmaster!” I piped up. 

“Who in the name of shinin’ heaven 
made you weighmaster?” 

“I’m the weighmaster while me grand- 


father is up the town.” 


With the Irish country folk, talk 


The stallion ceased his rearings and 
focused his The farmer 
broke into a bellow of laughter which 
again set the horse galumphing. Then: 
“Weigh man 
shouted. 

I dodged back into the weighroom. 
Feverishly I lighted the stump of Christ- 
mas candle and juggled with the poises. 


ears on me. 


away, me _ hero!’ the 


When the steelyard swung freely in its 
socket, I inserted the ticket 
into the slot of the machine and drew 
hard upon the handle. I dashed out 
and gave the farmer his docket. His 
gaze shifted from the piece of cardboard 
to my “When I back to 
weigh the cart,” he said, “I'll pay my 
dues to the 
Ireland.” 
The 


agrarian unrest. 


cardboard 


face. come 


youngest weighmaster in 


one of 
lusty 


time I speak of 

Many the 
I saw in the market place—jostles gar- 
nished with 
coat an’ I'll daub the 
market with the grabber’s blood!”’ 
on closet 


was 
jostle 
cries of: “Let go of my 
cobbles of the 
But 
found the 
their 


bears,” 


acquaintance | 
\ warmhearted: shawl- 
clad wives (“bulky as 
had old-world 


ings: ‘““That you may live to be 


countrymen 
the poet 
describes them) bless- 
as old 
as an eagle, son, and that the dust of 
your carriage-wheels may blind the eyes 
had, 
“What 
keeping the 
broken 


of vour foes!” Humor they too. 
I remember then 
am I, Mary, only 
side out like the 
dresser?” 
Phinking 
have heard 


saving, way 
best 


bowl on the 


back to 
inom) 


conversations I 
market place. I 
never read literary conceit into the lines 


can 


Synge put into the courting mouth of 
Playboy Mahon: “Jf the mitred bishops 
2 you that time, they’d be the like 
of the holy prophets I'm thinking, do 
be straining 


seen 


the bars of Paradise to lay 
Helen of 
back and 
with a nosegay in her golden shawl.” 
With the Irish countrvfolk, talk was, 
and still is, all-powerful. As I 
them, they 
Gaelic and blundered 
bravely into the English language, en- 
riching it with apt 


eyes on the Lady Troy and 


she abroad, pacing forward, 


knew 


were suspended between 


Enelish. They 


expressions and 


was—and still is— 


all-powerful. In the market place, talk was rhetoric 


color. where town and country fused and blazed 
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idioms remembered from the old 
tongue. The result was a dialect Eliza- 
bethan in its freshness and _ vitality. 

The constant wit-matching of the 
market place made me alert. Before 
long I could recognize many varieties 


of potatoes: Kerr Pinks, Galway Cham- 
pions, British Queens, Banners 
and, later still, the lovely keeping va- 
riety called Golden 
ently I was in attendance on the swing- 


\rran 


Wonders. Pres- 
ing scales in the market shed: here with 
a chunk of lime I chalked the weight of 
sack After a short 
apprenticeship, I could accurately esti- 
mate the weight of each sack before it 
was hoisted on to the pan of the scale. 

Potatoes 


each upon its side. 


were threepence or four- 
the market 


place than in the shops of the town. 


pence a stone cheaper in 


To judge a potato, one needed to know 
the seller and the response of his land 
to any particular variety of potato. 
Other factors also had to be taken into 
the reckoning. Good judges of potatoes, 
old friend Dicksie, 
honored and rewarded by householders 
and shopkeepers alike. 

If I could become a reliable judge of 
potatoes, I 


such as my were 


made buyer for 
Possibly I 
at a later date, earn pocket money by 
buying for the shopkeepers. So I eaves- 
dropped on the “spud”-judges and pon- 
their The 
clues were bewilderingly contradictory. 


would be 


our own household. could, 


dered words of wisdom. 
I began to despair. 

When the solution occurred to me it 
ridiculously that I 
Then, market when 
our household stocks of potatoes were 
low, I said: “Mother, don’t ask Dicksie 
to buy the potatoes today. Let 
instead.” Dubiously, my mother agreed. 

First I collected 
matches. Looking 
market, I selected six on farmers 
whom I guessed had good potatoes. I 
asked the first of 
sion to take a 
open sack on display 


was so simple 


laughed. one day, 


me buy 


a supply of spent 


over the crowded 


seven 
these six for permis- 
single potato from the 
up- 
ended cart. He nodded a puzzled con- 
sent. I thrust my the heart 
of the sack and took a potato. Into this 
tuber I pushed a single matchstick. Into 


beside his 


hand into 


the potato asked and received from the 
second farmer I two matchsticks. 
So on to the remaining four farmers on 
mental list. With six matchsticks 
sticking out of it, the last potato of all 
looked like a crude representation of a 
farmyard animal. 

Home once more, I put the six po- 
When the spuds 
strained and set 
plate. four—ah! 
there was a beauty, the skin barely slit 


thrust 


my 


tatoes down to boil. 


cooked, I 


them on a 


were them 


Number 


into a smile. I cut the potato: it was a 


ball of flour with a free core. As I 


34 


noted these facts, my mother entered the 
kitchen. “You're as cute as a pet fox,” 
she said, laughingly, as she reached for 
her purse, 
Also on the market were 
mangolds, rhubarb, cabbage 
plants, and onions, as well as high- 
clamped rails of turf or peat. In 
tions at the open 
were scollops or sally-withies, made up 
like the cabbage plants into bundles, 
“great hun- 


sale in 
turnips, 


bas- 


one side of space 


each of which contained a 


dred.” These withies were used by the 
farmers to pin new coats of thatch to 
their farmhouses. Besides the walls 
stood the basket makers selling shallow 
baskets called “‘shkees” and deep _bas- 
kets called ‘“‘cleeves."". And the butter 
market, beyond this 
again, was an enormous affair. 

The brought their 
home-churned butter to market in shal- 


low tubs; here it was bought by repre- 


which lay space 


farmers’ wives 


sentatives of the exporters and packed 
firkins. firkins 
white-aproned coopers 
the market. 
In the evening of a market day, a thou- 
sand full firkins were ranked ready for 


into barrels or These 


were made by 


who worked in a corner olf 


the shallow drays to carry them off to 
the railway station. We youngsters had 


high jinks racing along the tops of 
these firkins. Invariably one of the 
coopers, an old man with a_ biblical 


beard, came puffing up to threaten to 
complain us all to my grandfather 

In an angle beyond the bundles of 
thatching-withies were frames of chairs, 
the adze-marks on their rungs betraying 
their frames the 
and 


cottage origin. These 


and smallholders bought 
later, 


frames 


farmers 
took 


rope on 


their carts; with 
the 


well-known 


home in 
their were 
Irish 
Hereabouts 


seats, 


transformed into the 


rope or “sugawn” chairs. 


also stood men who, like the lictors of 
old Rome, 
when the farmer had purchased one of 


took it along to the 


carried bundles of rods: 
these ash-roots he 
harness maker to have a keeper of basil 
and a white whiplash tied to the end of 
it. And it was here, enthroned among 
the ranked rods, that I first met Bob. 
Bob who had a local 
reputation as a Declaiming 


was a farmer 
sonneteer. 
he stood with his benevolent face tilted 
to the sunlight. In reality a very gifted 
man, Bob downplayed his gifts in an 
impish love of bathos. His themes were 
workaday and racy: “Sonnet to a Load 
of Hay”; “Sonnet to a Spud”; “Sonnet 
on a dead Checker Player.” 

One day I rushed in home, shouting: 


“The milk 


This milk the town housewives prized 


sour woman is in town! 
for making pot-oven or bastable bread. 
Then, our blue jug firmly in my grip, 
I scuttled back to the marketplace. 
Placing my free hand on the donkey’s 








back, I shinned on to the cart in which 
sat a tubby green churn. “Pint 0’ sou 
milk, ma’am!”’ I yelled. The bystanders 
laughed. 

I peeped over the edge of the chum, 
The vessel was three-quarters full of sea. 
trout—each fish a firm bar of silver, The 
shawled old lady of the churn swore 
roundly; grabbing a fish by the tail, she 
plopped it into my jug. “Be off!” she 
cried. 

I found myself on the edge of the 
crowd with the tail of the three-pound 
fish protruding from my jug. Dicksie 
laughed at my discomfiture. “The sour 
milk woman is married to a Mahera 
fisherman,” he whispered. “By law he's 
supposed to have the mesh of his sal- 
mon-net a certain size so as to allow the 
sea-trout through. But now and again 
he slips a herrin’-net inside the big net 
catches a haul of trout. Boil 
that fish in fresh milk with a pinch of 
pepper and salt and you have a feed 
fit for a king. Off with you now, before 
the bailiff catches you!” 

Dicksie, my dictionary to the market, 
was a tall, hooped man with a red- 


and so 


blossomed face and a husky voice. He 
glossed the many-colored carts to me; 
first, the local red, black 
Scotch cart, so called because a Scottish 
carpenter had introduced it to our 
district. “It's an all-purpose vehicle,” 
Dicksie said. “With a rail set upon it, 
it can be used for bringing turf from 
the for transporting suckling- 
pigs to the market. With a shallow box 
upon it, it’s handy 
from the kiln or seaweed from 
And the 


guards and a seat are placed upon it, 


orange, and 


bog or 


for drawing lime 
sand or 


the shore. when two side- 


it’s the finest-ever way of travelin’ to 
Mass on Sunday.” 
In those days, Irish countrywomen 


wore shawls, now fast becoming obso- 


lescent in Ireland. We youngsters liked 


to see a pair of beshawled women in 
deep conversation. We _ knotted the 
tassels of their shawls together, and 


later, when the cronies parted, unwit- 
tingly they dragged the shawls from 
another’s heads. According to 
Dicksie, social distinction was indicated 
“See that woman weat- 
ing the fawn-colored shawl with the red- 
gold tassels—she’s the wife of a strong 
farmer. She has a son a priest in the 
States. Her husband has the grass of 
twenty-five cows; he also keeps a bull 
of his own. That woman wearing the 
black shawl—she’s the wife of a laboring 
man. And see that chocolate-colored 
shawl? That’s worn by the _fish-wives 
from the town of Tralee.” 

“But the green-and-black — shawl, 
Dicksie?” I pursued, “the one the 
Mahera woman wore?” Dicksie laughed 
as he walked away. ‘Marry a Mahera 


one 


by these shawls. 
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woman an’ you marry Mahera!” he said 
cryptically. 

| thought the saying odd. The next 
time | saw a Mahera shawl, I looked 
jntently at the face of its wearer. The 
young woman—she was peering at pigs 
in ared rail—realized that I was gaping 
at her. “Have I two heads on me, son?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“No, ma’am I faltered. 

“Why are you staring at me so?” 

“Because you're a Mahera woman.” 

‘God send you a true cause of won- 
der,” she said with a harsh laugh. 

“Is it rue, ma’am,” I blurted, “that if 
you marry a Mahera woman you marry 
the whole of Mahera?” 

The woman laughed. She threw back 
the shawl from her grand head and 
couched before me. From her clothing 
] smelled canoe tar and peat smoke. 
“ll tell you how it is, white child,” 
she said fondly. “Out there on the coast 
we're all intermarried, till our blood is 
like . . . that wicker basket there. So 
if you grow up to be a man and marry 
a Mahera woman, you'll be related to 


the whole countryside. Now, d’ye see? 

On a sheeted cart, at the gate of the 
market, was spread the produce of the 
sa. Waiting for a buyer for hay, spuds 
or oats, the countrymen worked up a 
thirst lor brown stout by eating  peri- 
winkles or by wine-red  sea- 
crass. Often I 
fingers deftly using a pin to extract a 
winkle shell—the 
winkle whole and 
down to the tiny, brown, succulent curl 


chewing 
watched clay-broken 
from its emerging 
remaining entire 
of its tail. Here, too, from linen-lined 
baskets cockles were sold by the pint 
glass. I recall the incredulous face of 
the English bov whom I tried to initiate 
into the mystery of eating such fare. 
“Blimme, wot?” he said. “Eat snyles?” 
Here, too, were the sellers of turf or 
burned in 
wractically all the houses of the town. 
I could tell at 
the twenty local bogs any particular rail 
of turf had come. Often when business 
was slack I took advantage of a falling 
market to buy a rail of turf at a_bar- 
gain price. As a rule the rail of the 
lurf-cart was kept in place by a willow 
fork. Hung 
lrosty morning, I saw a dead hare. 


peat, which was the fuel 


a glance from which of 


from such a_ fork, one 


Irish country crones are never done 


telling of witches who change them- 
selves into hares to evil-suckle their 


neighbor's cows. With something other 
than superstition in my mind, I stopped 
and began to stare at the dead hare. 
The turf-seller had on an old smoky 
cap drawn down over a face fumed the 
color of bacon rind. “Hoh!” he said, 
“with a drop o' port wine an’ a stalk 
ol celery, that hare’d make flamin’ soup. 
Are you thinkin’ of buyin’ him?” 





I shook my head. “Would you ever 
give me the tail?’ I asked. 

“The tail?” 

“Aye! I want to tie a piece of cord 
to it and make fun for my kitten.” 

Phe old man took his pipe out of 
his mouth. “A grandson of my own 
made the same request this mornin’,” 
he said. “He has a kitten, too. But, 
sonny, the woman that'll buy the hare 
might happen to have a child an’ a 
kitten, too. So IL might lose a shillin’ 
if I gave you the tail.” Sadly he shook 
his head. 

Three days later as I passed the rank 
ol rails, I heard a low ‘Psst!’”” Fumed- 
face nodded me to his side. He opened 





THE LAST EAGLE 


by OLIVE FRASER 


Turn, O eagle, in thy gyre 

Where the mountains shine, 
Thronged with silence and with fire, 
On thy heart and mine. 


Turn, beloved. turn, 

Sense and shadows fold; 
And the wind grows cold, 
Though the mountains burn, 


Turn, Capella on thy breast 
Does but darken mine. 
ill the wanderers are at rest, 


Let thy mountains shine. 





his gnarled fist to reveal the hare’s tail. 
“Neither chick nor child had the woman 
that bought the hare,” he whispered 
as he handed me the pluck of fluff. 

\s the business of the market day 


waned, the pubs bordering the area 
became chock-a-block with farmers, each 
man clutching a fluted pint glass of 


foaming stout. Through the throngs 
moved the ballad-singers, selling at two- 
pence or threepence apiece the broad- 
sheets the local printer had sold them 
From time to 


time one ol these minnesingers raised 


at threepence a dozen. 


his voice in a grace-noted plaint. 

Straightaway the babble of the pub 
ceased and all present joined in the 
chorus of the song. These songs had 
flor theme, a tale of crossed love, the 
death of a hero in the struggle with 
England, the victory of a famous rac- 
ing greyhound—or even the merits of a 
new breed of pigs. But always these 
singers in their songs reverted to express 
the heartbreak of Irish exile: 

“Pll be biddin’ farewell to the land 

of my youth 


{Ind the home that I love so well; 


To the mountains grand of my own 

native land 

I'll be biddin’ a long farewell. 

With an achin’ heart I am forced to 

go 

O’er the stormy an’ ragin’ say, 

For to win a home for my own true 

love 

On the shores of Amertkay.” 

Those were the days when the old 
custom of matchmaking was dying hard. 
But in odd corners, such as that of a 
crowded pub, an old fox, having spied 
out a pair already courting, was now 
acting as mediator between the couple’s 
parents in the vexed question of the 
marriage settlement. In rural Ireland, 
this dowry was all-important. It could 
secure the right of a bride to marry into 
a snug farm: later this dowry was passed 
on to an unmarried sister of the bride- 


groom, enabling her, in her turn, to 
marry into yet another farm. Some- 
times a key “fortune,” like a needed 


card in “Patience,” could, by chain- 
reaction, set off a whole series of coun- 
try weddings. 

‘And, quite possibly, this same dowry 
would be intact at the end of Shrove— 
the traditional marrying season in Ire- 
land. 

Outside the open doors of the pubs 
and in the market 


vendors of cast clothes had a fine flow 


place proper, the 


of gab, Shakespearean in its vitality. 

“dn overcoat worn by the American 
leatherjackets, ma'am. Let 
what they like about their morals, but, 
by blazes, it must be printed on their 


them say 


tombstones that the Leatherjackets wore 
good overcoats. Here, damn the devil 


and his wooden leg; veni, vidi, vici! 
Many a man was balked of the holy 
priesthood for lack of such a garment. 
did I say? Here, 
I've a long road, a lazy ass, a contrary 
woman, and a drunken driver. I'll sell 


the article for seventy paltry shillings.” 


Seventy-two shillings, 


\ step or two further on, with his 
circle of gapers around him, stood the 
Human Ostrich: a lithe, 
fellow with safety pins and horseshoe- 


scraggy-necked 


nails embedded in his arms and breasts: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, although on 
occasions I have been known to con- 


sume razor blades and broken glass, my 


main  pabulum s household coal. 
Doubtless you will recall the recent 
catastrophic coal strike in Wales. How 


salivary juices yearned 


I suffered! My 
for coal; my digestive organs cried aloud 


for coal; my oulraged bowels clamored 


for coal...” 

Next could be seen a dapper gentle- 
man, standing on a box. His address 
was as smooth as flowing oil: 

“Each of the twelve gentlemen who 
has loaned me a penny is now a share- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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STEVIF HAD A TENDENCY to clench his hands under the tablecloth when he looked at his father, 
$0 he stared at his plate or gazed blindly about the restaurant instead. He felt sick and dazed, because 
his was just after the funeral of his mother, who would have been very happy and famous now if his 
father hadn't been so mean. He was tense all over. He hadn't seen his father since he was seven years 
jold—he was twelve now—and on account of his mother he hated him desperately. But even his mother, 
pwho'd told him the things his hatred was based on, would have insisted that he be polite. 

He was pretending to cut the food that would have choked him it he'd tried to eat it and saying “Sir” 
a his mother would expect. The very last time he'd been with her she was lecturing him about polite- 
ness. She'd been disappointed and heartbroken over losing’ a part in a play she'd tried out for, so her 
Voice was shrill and edgy. And then, right in the middle of it, the telephone rang and somebody called 
toask her to fill out a party where there'd be a play-producer she wanted to make remember her. 
| So she hurried out and he had to go on the train for school before she came back. So politeness was 


| 








the very last thing she’d talked to him 
about. He clung fiercely to politeness, 
his father. If he didn’t have 


something like that to think about, he’d 


even to 


go crazy. He certainly couldn't cry in 
front of his father! He hadn't cried 
even—out there—at that place where 


there wasn’t anvbody but the preacher 


and those men whe—None_ of his 
mother’s friends had showed — up. 
Now 

His father hadn't eaten anything 


either. He looked sickish, too. Not 
Stevie’s mother 
pointed about getting a part in a play. 
She looked sick and 
scornful about people who wouldn't give 


like 
when she was disap 


tragic and—and 
her a chance to use her God-given talent 
Stevie’s father looked like he felt old and 
tired. 

It was fault. 
Stevie’s mother got interested in the the 
ater, and she did some parts in amateur 


his father’s though 


plays, and other people got jealous of 
brilliant. And 
movie actress, but 
you have to have made 
the 
body who admired her acting suggested 


her because she was so 


she decided to be a 
a success before 
you can get into movies. So some 
that she start with a leading role, and he 


arranged to produce the picture that 


would make her famous. 

And then with everything all arranged 
Stevie’s father said he didn’t have the 
money to invest to make his wife a 


famous star. 
So of wouldn't 
with anybody as despicable as that and 
she took Stevie and She'd 
thought people in the East wouldn’t be 
jealous of her, that they wouldn't schem« 


It was just a pretense, of 


course. course she stay 


came East. 


to keep her from showing what a _ bril- 
But they did. And 
frustration and un 
happiness because of Stevie’s father, who 
didn’t want her to be a star. Stevie hated 
his father bitterly 

“T take it, then 
ily, “that 
won't 


liant actress she was. 
she’d had years of 


” his father said stead 
final. You 


me.” 


vour decision is 


come to live with 
His throat was 
dry and he trembled a little, with hatred 
“Tt’s final.” 

“It doesn’t 
life, Stevie. 
and camp in the summer.” 

“IT like the said Stevie 
fiercely, ‘and I like the camp. I wouldn't 
want to change.” 


“Ves, sir,” said Stevie 


like a 


Military school in the winte1 


sound very lively 


school. sir.” 


“It’s rather different from—being with 
family, And I'll be 


on the Coast. That’s a pretty long way.” 


one’s though out 


Stevie swallowed. It was terribly hard 
to be polite! 

“That’s all right with me, sir.” 

His father was paler than most peo 
He stirred the cof 
fee he hadn’t drunk, after sending away 
the food he hadn't eaten. 


ple. Especially now 


38 


“We don’t know each other very well, 
Stevie,” he “Your 
mother decided to—live separately from 


said very quietly. 


me a long time ago. You—are you sure 
you wouldn’t want to—try to get to know 
me?” 

Stevie’s voice strained with the effect 
not to show how he felt. 

“IT guess I know you well enough, sit 


Mother talked about you sometimes.” 
“When she visited you at school on 
camp?" 


“Sometimes I visited her,” said Stevie 
“Once school was closed for 
and I stayed 
\t the hotel. I had 
He caught his breath. 
sir! I—liked 


if people hadn't been jealous 


defiantly. 


two weeks, with measles, 


with her in town. 
t eood time!”’ 


“She 
much. If 


Was nice, her very 
of her so she never got a chance to be a 

She had 
| 


be a famous actress before she could have 


famous actress to—get to 
a regular sort of home for me!” 

He clenched his hands desperately. I! 
dared to 
mother’d said . 


his father deny anything his 


her too,” said his fa 


loved 


“I—cared about 
much. 
I'm afraid.” 

afraid I 


ther steadily. “I her 
You won't believe that, 

“No, sir,” Stevie. 
don’t.” 


His 


him. 


very 
said “Tm 


Stevie watched 
He couldn't relax his guard with 


father nodded. 


his father. Mother’d said he would try 


to be persuasive if he ever got the 
chance. He'd try to convince Stevie that 
she couldn’t be a famous actress, that 
she ought to be the stupid wile of a 
stupid business man instead of using het 
God-given But she was a great 
ictress! Only 

Then Stevie shivered a little. She'd 


been killed in an auto accident, and the 
r had names that 
Stevie knew 
she'd been with those people because 
they could help her in her career \ 
know all 
people! But if the fellows back at school 
the 
the accident 


other people in the c 


made news. Not nice news. 


famous actress has to sorts of 


saw what some ol newspaper ac 


counts of said about those 


other people Terror almost 


whelmed Stevie. 


ovel 
It was going to be bad 
back at school! But he had to keep tight 
hold of himself father. He 
couldin’t let Now 
He say 


against his mother! 


his 
down for an 


with 
instant, 
or ever! anybody 
Not even 
is own father. Especially his: father! 
Then we're 


wouldn't let 
mvthing 


| 


agreed,” said his father 


very quietly, “that we're to disagree. 
You'll stay in school and in) summer 
youll go to camp, and then you'll go 


back to school. But I'd like you to have 
life than that. Could I ask you 
to let me know if you would ever con 


sider 


a bette 


i change?” 
Stevie swallowed. 


“Pil let you know, sir. 


“Would you,” his father seemed al. 
most apologetic, “could I ask you to 
write to me sometimes? Just to know 
how you are? Say, once a month? 

infinite 
“I’m not much good at writing letters, 


Stevie said with reserve: 
sir. 
“You wrote to your mother.” 
“Yes, sir.” Then Stevie said doggedly, 
“I’m not much good at writing letters 
> > rs, 

sir. I'd rather not promise.” 


\fter a moment his father nodded 
again. He wasn’t angry. Stevie might 
have felt better if he had been. He 


looked bleak, like mother did sometimes, 
Sometimes she cried hysterically because 
everybody conspired to keep her from 
And Stevie’s 
Stevie turned his 


using her God-given talent. 
had started it! 
away. 


father 
His throat was terribly dry, 
He drank some milk. His throat felt like 
it had His hand, 
holding the glass, shook a little. He put 


eves 


sand or ashes in it. 
it down and his father signaled to the 
who went off to write the check. 

“Do vou think,” asked his father, “that 
you'll make the second team this vear? 
The coach thinks you're pretty ood.” 

“T think T will. “Then Stevie stopped 


waite! 


short. “Did mother write you about 
that?” 
His father shook his head. His hair 


Somehow he 
did not look very satisfied with himself. 

“She didn’t Stevie. I 
asked the headmaster of vour school how 
you getting along. The fact th 
and I—lived in different 
places didn’t mean that I didn’t care 


was gray at the temples. 


write to me, 


were ih 


your mother 


about you. Or her.” He paused. “Last 
veal it camp you were pretty handy 
when Joey Harkness got in trouble in 


the water. T have been proud of that.” 
Stevie flushed. Then he said 
“Mother said you'd try to 
up if you 


slowly: 
butter me 
ever got a chance to talk to 
me.” 

His 


“But T was not so proud when you pre- 
tended 


father said as evenly as_ before, 


visit your 


in New York, when she was in 


vou were going to 
mother 


Florida 


friends to 


I don’t blame you for wanting 
think you 
than you did. 


your saw her of- 


tene) But you could have 
arranged it with Mr. Hammitt, her law- 
ver. You wrote him when you needed 


extras and to remind him to make ar 
rangements for you to go to camp. He 
could have arranged that, too, and you 
wouldn't have been laughed at by your 
friends for lying to them.” 
Stevie went deathly pale. He 


numbly at his father. 


le 1 raked 


“T shall tell Mr. Hammitt,” said his 
father, “to arrange such things for you 


I'll be on the Coast, as 
you know. But if you ever want to per 
suade your friends that father 1s 
interested in you, Mr. will 


in the future. 


your 
Hammitt 
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You couldn’t imagine her hating 


§ make it convincing,—since you don’t want 





me to.” 

“T’'ve—told the said Stevie 
fiercely, “that you treated my mother 
bad and I wouldn’t ever have anything 
to do with you!” Then he added des- 
perately: “I wouldn't say so, sir, only—” 

“Only I asked for it,” agreed his father 
tiredly. “Yes. It was perfectly all right 
for you to tell me.” 

The waiter approached with the check. 
Stevie’s father looked at his watch. 

“Your train for school,” he observed, 
“doesn’t leave for a couple of hours. 
Could I ask you to do a favor for the 
son of a friend of mine? He broke his 
leg ten days ago. He’s laid up. I prom- 
ised to get some model-plane parts for 
him in New York.” 

Stevie said suspiciously: 

“Mother said you'd offer me all sorts 
of things.” 


fellows,” 


“Tm asking a favor,” said his father 
grimly. “For somebody else. I need to 
buy things for model planes. He gave 
me a list.” 





He brought out a wallet. He extracted 
a scrawled bit of paper. It was not the 
handwriting of an adult. Stevie accepted 
it distrustfully. But he read it and said 
scornfully: 

“He’s crazy! He wants a twelve-inch 
F94 kit and a Dyno jet motor for it! It'd 
shake a F94 to pieces! And a standard 


handle and wires! Huh!” 
His father said: 
“I didn’t know you made model 


” 


planes. 

Stevie tensed. Without looking up he 
said: 

“I’ve helped other fellows.” Then he 
added defensively, “Mother was going 
to send me a swell kit and motor, but 
she lost the list. I'd changed my mind 
about some of the things, anyhow. And 
when I sent her another list, she had to 
go to Bermuda to talk to a producer 
who was thinking about producing a 
play she’d want a part in, and peo- 
ple lose a lot of things traveling. I was 
going to ask her again—next week.” 

He stopped. A lump came in_ his 
throat and panic nagged at him because 
lie no longer had anything he could even 
pretend was all right. He tried to swal- 
low. 

“You'd have gotten them!” said his fa- 
ther harshly. “She’d have gotten them 
for you! You know that!” 

“Yes,” said Stevie. “You don’t have to 
tell me! But,” he said roughly, ‘‘I’d ra- 
ther not have anybody else give me 
things.” 

His father smoothed out his face as if 
deliberately. He put his hands on the 
tablecloth. 

“In any know what Bud 
Bud’s my friend’s son. 
He’s just your age. You will be doing a 
favor to him, not me, if you do the shop- 
ping he asks for. I might get the wrong 
things. Will you do it?” 

“All right,” said Stevie. “But I don’t 
want anything for myself!” 

His father stood up. Stevie followed 
to the door and the street. His father 
flagged a taxicab and it stopped. Stevie’s 
father did not offer to help him in, as 
his mother had done sometimes. But 
Steve sat on the farther side, well in the 
corner. 

The cab started off 
asked casually: 


case, you 


wants. I don’t. 


and his father 

“Has Hammitt made your reservation 
for camp?” 

“Y-yes, sir. 
month ago.” 

“And school—.” 

‘“There’s just one week more, sir. And 
one more before camp starts.”” There 
was silence, and Stevie added defiantly. 
“Sometimes I’d spend that week with 
mother, if she was in town. Last year 
I just stayed on at school. She thought 
she had a job in summer stock, but the 


I wrote him about it a 


star got jealous of her. She stayed there 
trying to persuade her. But it didn’t 
work.” He added stiffly, “I didn’t mind 
staying at school.” 

The cab went through traffic. It 
spurted ahead and stopped and waited 


interminably with its meter ticking 
loudly. ‘There was the smell of exhausts 
and rubber and asphalt. At another 


time Steve might have been interested. 
Now he said: 

“I guess Bud hasn’t built many flying 
models. Maybe he’s starting now because 
he’s broken his leg and his mother’s buy- 
ing him stuff to keep him busy.” 

“I think,” agreed his father gravely, 
“that that’s the case.” 

Steve moved restlessly. 

“If I had a Dyno jet motor,” he said— 
and at the idea he was absorbed for the 
moment—“I’d build a Panther to put it 
m. Forty-two inches wing-spread! And 
I'd handle it with a pylon. Those Pan- 
thers can go!” 

The cab stopped at a curbstone and 
he came out of his absorption. He 
looked fearfully at his father, 
dreading a smile. But the man gave no 
sign. His lips were twisted a little, but 
there was no mirth in 


almost 


Stevie 
got out and followed him into the store. 

Inside, it was something like Paradise, 
except, of that one’s mother 
would be around in any really happy 
place. But there 
of motors, tiny 


his eyes. 


course, 


and 
and gleaming and in 
graduated sizes. There were trays of fit- 
tings to make the mouth water. There 
were kits, and assembled jobs, and silk 
and metal foil 
wheels and 


were rows TOWS 


and minute landing- 

His father was saying to a man clerk: 

“My son’s picking out some stuff for a 
friend. He’s the authority.” 

The clerk looked respectfully at Stevie. 
And Stevie let himself feel that compe- 
tence and confident knowledge that is 
absolutely the best feeling anybody can 
have, except somebody caring about him 
very much. He knew with a hungry pre- 
cision just what he himself would want 
if he could accept gifts, if the only person 
he could let give him things weren’t— 
dead. 

But he gravely with the 
clerk. Parcels piled up on the counter. 
Presently he turned to his father, frown- 
ing. 

“You tell Bud, sir, that I've got him 
two kits to put together to get his hand 
in on. 


conferred 


If he smashes them it won’t mat- 
ter too much. There’s a prop-motor for 
them—it’s not expensive, sir—and he'll 
handle them with wires, and he won't 
have put too much work in something 
he’s likely to break learning how to 
handle.” 

“That sounds reasonable.” 

“He’s got a broken leg,” said Stevie 
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tentatively, “Would his mother mind if 
1 spent a little more?” 

“His parents are so glad it wasn’t his 
neck,” his father assured Stevie, “that 
you can go pretty far.” 

Stevie nodded. He entered into fur- 
ther highly technical discussion. It was 
exact. He knew, thor- 
oughly, what he was talking about. He 
turned again to his father. 

“For after those first two,” he ex- 
plained absorbedly, “I got him a kit he 
could really be proud of, with a Jetto 
instead of a Dyno because . . . Oh, any- 
how he needs the first two to learn on 
and this one to fly. But a Dyno would 
fly it to pieces.” 

His father paid for the equipment 
and the clerk packed it while Stevie 
watched jealously. He suddenly asked 
that a catalog of kits and parts be 
packed in and added negligently: 

“I'll take a catalog myself, if it’s all 
right.” 

He stuffed it in his pocket. They went 
out of the store. His father got another 
taxi, and again Stevie climbed in. 

“Maybe,” he said uncomfortably, 
“maybe Bud will think I’m showing off, 
not getting what he said. But really you 
have to put a Dyno in something big, 
like a Panther, and you can’t cover a 
Panther with fabric! 


It was precise. 


You have to plank 
it with bals strips and put foil on top 
of that. I wouldn’t want to tackle a 
Panther myself unless I’d made an F94 
first. I just hope he doesn’t think I 
was showing off, picking other things 
instead of * 

“You'll do him 
his father as 


favor,” said 
the cab threaded its way 
onward, “if you explain it to him your- 
self. We can get him on the phone from 
the hotel. He’s bound to be home, with 
a broken leg.” 

Stevie was incredulous. 

“You talk all the 
Coast? Won’t his mother mind?” 

“His father will the bill,” said 
Stevie’s father evenly, ‘“‘and his mother 
will not mind.” 

“Then, sure!” said Stevie. 

He reflected as the cab bounced and 
crawled and occasionally darted ahead 
through the swarming mass of cars and 
and motortrucks which insanely 
filled the streets. When the cab stopped 
at his father’s hotel, Stevie ab- 
stracted as he got out. He was frowning 


another 


mean 


way to the 


pay 


cabs 


was 


in thought as the elevator carried them 


up to the heavily carpeted corridor 
above. In the room, he listened as his 
father put in a_ person-to-person call 


across the continent. 

He handed the phone to Stevie and 
said: 

“You wait for Bud to get on the wire. 
Then tell him what you think he should 
know. I’ve some packing to do.” 
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He brought out his bags. He began to 
pack. Presently he looked sharply at 
something he’d picked up—a little silver 
frame. He turned rather grimly to 
Stevie. He laid the frame face down on 
the table where the phone had been. 
He said curtly, but his tone was not 
curt: 

“You'll want this, if only to keep me 
from having it. But I don’t think you'll 
want to destroy it. When this was taken, 
your mother was very young and very 
pretty and very sweet. This would be 
a good way to remember her.” 


He closed a bag. He carried it out 
of the room. 
Stevie swallowed. He heéld the re- 


ceiver to his ear, but he reached out his 
hand and picked up the picture. And it 
was his mother. And she was younger, 
much younger than Stevie remembered 
her looking. Her eyes were clear. They 
didn’t look tense and wanting, like he 
remembered, and you couldn’t think of 
her as scheming desperately to impress 
somebody so he’d sign her for his new 
play. You couldn’t imagine her hating 
somebody for not backing a film for hei 
You couldn’t imagine he 
despising people for being jealous of 
her so they wouldn’t let her have her 
chance. She looked like—like the way he 
would always remember her now. Yes. 
Like this. Always! 

A voice spoke tinnily in his ear and 
he said, “Yes,” with enormous difficulty. 
Then he said “That's right,” and swal 
lowed convulsively. He put the silver 
frame in his pocket. His fingers were 
clumsy. Then another voice spoke and 
he said: 

“H-hello, Bud. You don’t know me, 
but this is Stevie. I—I just bought some 
plane-model stuff for you. I’m in New 
York.” 

His father came 


to star in. 


back and finished the 
packing of another bag. He went out 
again. Stevie talked. He found himsell 
learnedly expounding a fine point. Bud 
asked questions, respectfully. Stevie 
answered Presently, reluctantly, 
he hung up the phone. 

His father grimly strapped up the last 
of the bags. 

“You told him what he needs to 
know?” When Stevie nodded, his father 
said evenly: “Shall I take you to your 
train 


them. 


now?” 
“He—he didn’t know,” said Stevie 
and gulped. His voice sounded quee: 
even to himself. “He didn’t know I 


wasn’t coming back with you, sir.” 

His father said nothing. He made an 
empty gesture with his hands. He looked 
very tired. 

“He—he said, sir,” said Stevie uncer- 
tainly, with an odd effect of not being 
able to breathe very well, “he said that it 
was swell that I’d picked out the stuff 


for him. He said we could build the 
models together and have them read 
when his leg’s mended. I—I said my 
mother’d gotten killed in an automobile 
accident and he said he’d heard about j 
and was sorry.” 

His father’s hands _ closed savagely, 
Stevie looked at him almost pitifully, 
His face worked. 

“S-sir,” he said thickly, “He didn; 
know she w-wanted so badly to be , 
famous actress that she couldn't think 
much about me. He d-didn’t know tha 
she didn’t pay my school bills becauy 
she used the money 
producers and 


going places 
people. He-h 
sounded sorry! But she c-came up to 
school once to see me, and she—” hg 
blubbered for a bare second, 


meet 


“she acted 
famous and superior and the fellows 
laughed and said g 

“Stop it!” commanded _ his 
fiercely. “Don’t say it! Forget it!” 

Stevie clenched his hands. 

“L-look, sir,” he gulped desperately 
“It’s only a week more of school. That 
wouldn’t matter much. And camp 
doesn’t start for another week. If—if you 
want me to, sir, I—I could help Bud ge: 
those models started. And I could talk to 
him about my. mother, sir, and he'd be. 
lieve me when I said she was nice, sit 
He'd she like sh 
wanted to be. He wouldn’t snicker be 
back! I could talk about her 
sir, and—he wouldn't laugh.” 

He blubbered. He was twelve years 
old, and his mother was dead, and he 
hadn’t dared cry before now. 
he couldn't help it. 
not to It was even impossible 
avoid yielding when his father put an 
arm tightly about his shoulders. 

Iwo hours later they were in_ the 
plane his father had expected to take 
alone. The solid earth 
And Stevie 
anxiously: 


father 


believe was famous 


hind mv 


Sut now 
It was impossible 
cry. 


far be 
awkwardly 


Was very 


low. and 


said 

“I could come back to camp when it 
opens, sir, if you want me to.” 

“Don’t be absurd!” said his father. He 
added vexedly: “I wish we'd 
some model plane stuff for you!” 

“T’ve—I've got a catalog,” 
He stammered, ‘D-dad.”’ 
eagerly, “Look, Dad! 
like to have.” 


gotten 


said Stevie. 
Then he said 
This is what I'd 


His father bent absorbedly over the 
page. Stevie leaned unconsciously against 
him as they examined the description 
of a truly magnificent delta-wing super- 
sonic kit for a model plane. It would 








be powered by no less than two Dynos 
with a combined thrust of eight pounds! 
Their heads were very close together. 
Stevie’s father asked interested, respect: 
ful questions. Stevie answered them au- 
thoritatively. 


The plane roared on toward the west 
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FAMILY OF 
NATIONS 


The British Empire has been undergoing 
a process of change as it evolves 
toward its greatest achievement, 


the British Commonwealth 


by MAURICE QUINLAN 


GHANA HAS GONE-—parted from Brit- 
ish rule, The Federation of Malaya goes 
out on August 31. The new Caribbean 
Federation now coming into being hopes 
to win its release from colonial depend- 
ence in about five years. Singapore is 
achieving full internal self-government. 
The 30,000,000 people of Nigeria and 
millions more in other parts of Africa 
and other lands have all taken the road 
to national freedom. 

It looks—doesn’t it?—as if the British 
Empire is breaking up all over. 

The British Government's adventure 
in Suez no doubt caused many people 
to wonder if the British people, or at 
any rate a large section, were still hold- 
ing grimly on to an empire. To many 
it may have seemed to be another ex- 
plosion of the old colonial urge to domi- 
nate other nations. 

But in fact the British Empire in the 
eighteenth century and later conception 
was signed off many years ago. Instead 
we are secing not the break-up of empire 
but its evolution toward what has been 
described as “its greatest achievement,” 
the British Commonwealth. 

The Idea of Commonwealth has been 
growing a long time. By 1926 it 
reached the stage where the prime min- 
isters of the principal countries, meet- 
ing at the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don, were able to define the status of 
member-nations—a wholly new experi- 
ment in inter-state relations. Five years 
later King George V signed the Statute 
of Westminster bringing it into legal 
existence. 





British Information Service photo 


Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth I! 


That brought into being a partnership 
of sovereign independent states, an 
association of parliamentary democracies 
—a family of nations. Their territories 
and the lands associated with them cover 
a quarter of the world. Their people 
number nearly 700,000,000. 

Hitherto there had been peoples gov- 
erned directly from London. Their lands 
had come 
many 


under British dominance in 
ways—often by conquest—some- 
times by the settlement of British emi- 
grants in primitive and sparsely popu- 
lated lands that knew nothing of civili- 
zation. Sometimes the British arrived at 
the invitation of local inhabitants seek- 
ing defense against powerful and bellig- 
erent neighbors. Elsewhere, British peo- 
ple, going out as traders, also picked up 
and held political reins. 

“Make haste slowly” is a saying that 
appeals very much to the British people 
and especially to those responsible for 
government. “Learn from your mistakes” 
—yes, but don’t learn it all by hasty er- 
rors. Many British people argue that it 
would have been better for the countries 
concerned if some of those now achiev- 
ing full independence could have waited 
perhaps another generation. By then, it 
is said, they would have gathered much 
ripened fruit from educational systems 





MAURICE QUINLAN, English journalist of 
many years’ experience, is at present News 
Editor of the Catholic Herald of London. 


that are still in their infancy. They 
would have a middle class of 
business and professional men to give 
the nation stability and to provide a 
trained and experienced civil service. 
They would have a large body of politi- 
cally mature leaders at all levels instead 
of a comparatively small élite. Change, 
yes; but a gradual change. 

' But the whole process has had to be 
speeded up to meet demands from many 
quarters at home and abroad—pressure 
from all those who desire and insist upon 
a whole world of free men; pressure from 
the legitimate aspirations of still de- 
pendent peoples in the Commonwealth; 
pressure from the tidal waves of extreme 
nationalism in the vast underdeveloped 
regions of Asia and Africa behind the 
force of which Communists see a grand 
opportunity to Christian 
civilization. 


larger 


sweep away 

It is obvious to many people that 
the achievement of complete independ- 
ence by Ghana widens the path for all 
Africans; the more so if its leaders make 
an early success of their new powers and 
responsibilities. Here 
not so long ago was a wholly primitive 
land—the Gold Coast, Ashanti, the 
Northern Territories, and Togoland— 
united into the first independent nation 
in British tropical Africa, with its own 
freely elected African parliament, an 
African prime ministet and cabinet, 
with complete freedom for the African 
people to say, with no interference from 
outside, what their country shall be and 
do. 


you have what 
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Ghana and Malaya have elected to re- 
main in the Commonwealth, and there 
is no suggestion that other territories on 
achieving full independence will not do 
the same. 

No doubt it seems odd to some people 
abroad to read that in the Speech from 
the Throne in Ghana’s new parliament 
on Independence Day, Queen Elizabeth 
was speaking several times not only of 
“my government in the United King- 
dom” but also of “my government in 
But this in fact underlined 
Ghana’s independence of Britain. To 
explain: 

There are now nine fully constituted 
member-states of the Commonwealth: 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, South Africa, Ghana, 
and the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland. Britain is 
sometimes spoken of as the senior part- 
ner, but she has no primacy as a mem- 
ber-state: the eight others are entirely 
free to decide their own internal and ex- 
ternal affairs. 

Only one constitutional symbol binds 
the nine together—the British Crown. 
The King—or, as at present, the Queen 
the Head of the Commonwealth. 
Queen Elizabeth is Queen of the United 
Kingdom, Queen of Canada, Queen of 
Ceylon, Queen of South Africa, Queen 
of Australia, Queen of Ghana, Queen of 
New Zealand. She is not Queen of India 
nor of Pakistan, because they have 
chosen to be republics with a President. 
But India and Pakistan, like the others, 
accept the Queen as Head of the 
monwealth. Another variation will come 
when the Malayan Federation becomes 
independent. Malaya willl be a king- 
dom with a unique constitution calling 
for the election of a different king 
every five years: yet still Queen Eliza- 
beth will be recognized there as Head 
of the Commonwealth. 

Britain, you know, 
stitution—nor 


Ghana.” 


=—§$ 


Com- 


has no written con- 
has the Commonwealth. 
But the object is clear. The Statute of 
Westminster described the member-na- 
tions as “autonomous 
within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate 
another but united by a common allegi- 
ance to the Crown and freely associated 
as members of the British 
wealth of Nations.” 

The word “empire” increas- 
ingly abandoned in all official 
ments (and if you read it in headlines 
in British newspapers when in fact the 
news is about the Commonwealth, often 
it has no more significance than that 
it is an easier word to fit into headlines 
than “commonwealth”’) 

More to the point now, for members 
of all political parties in this country, 
is a postwar policy statement by the 


communities 


one to 


Common- 


is being 
docu- 
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aim is a multiracial 
which Britain and 
the former dependent territories work 
together as equal partners for the bene- 
fit of all. Larger territories will become 


Labor Party: “Our 
Commonwealth in 


independent states, smaller territories 
may form a federation. For territories 
which are scattered and too small to 


alone, 
have to be 


stand special arrangements will 
worked out, in agreement 
with their people, for with 
Britain in the 


association 
Commonwealth.” 

‘Association with Britain” may 
integration—which Malta is seeking— 
the smaller or isolated territories send- 
elected British 


mean 


members to~ the 
Commons. 


ing 
House of 

The varieties of peoples and of con- 
stitutions are so abundant that 
it is difficult to see any possible terri- 
torial or national limits to the 
monwealth. Any nation, it 
join it. Originally i 
an association of 


already 


Com- 
appears, 
could was seen as 
states bound together 
ideals and: interests 
a common. political 


by a 
that 


community of 


sprang from 


between the British prime minister and 





of the 
seemed — that 
British way of life 

But with the ad 


heritage. It extension 
British pcople, 
British blood 
were 


was an 
and it 
and the 
an essential basis. 
vent of India, Ceylon, Ghana, and other 
territories, neither a kinship of flesh and 
blood nor by any means a wholly com: 


mon heritage or culture can be said to 
exist now. 

Some people regret that Sir Winston 
Churchill's wartime offer to France of 
union with Britain, a citizen: 
ship of the two nations, was not renewed 
after the war. But now the European 
Common Market plan could at least in 
theory be a starting point toward a 
form of European unity within the 
Commonwealth. There would eventually 
be no complicated pacts of union t 
negotiate, Ghana a member 


simply through an exchange of letters 


common 


became 


the prime ministers of the other member 
nations, just as it became a member 0 
the United Nations by a simple vote 0! 
the General Assembly. 
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The Sudan did not become a member 
when it achieved independence; nor did 
Burma. But there is still no barrier to 
either. Ireland cut off all constitutional 
ties. But now it is being suggested—with 
the enthusiastic backing of Cardinal 
D'Alton, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland—that the Repub- 
lic of Ireland should come in. This 
appears to be a simple method of abol- 
ishing the border between Eire and 
Northern Ireland and at last restoring a 
united Ireland. The North would retain 
its link with the Crown which it so 
much desires, but at the same time the 
whole country would be entirely inde- 
pendent. 

Although the Republic of Ireland de- 
cided in 1949 not to be in the Com- 
monwealth, none of the member-states 
regards it as a foreign country or her 
citizens as foreigners. Not the Foreign 
Office but the Commonwealth Office con- 
ducts relations between Britain and the 
republic. And the republic does not 
regard British citizens as foreigners. We 


need no passports to go to Dublin. 

What is the source of the Idea of 
Commonwealth? 

In the British parliament some men 
speak vaguely of a 
“brotherhood.” Elsewhere one hears of 
“a mystical union,” “a spiritual link.” 
Maybe one source is the unfailing Brit- 
ish penchant for championing the “un- 
derdog.”” Another may be that this is a 
good idea economically and culturally. 
It may be an expression of man’s greater 
or lesser abhorrence of conditions and 
status that offend against human dignity. 
It may be an awareness that there really 
is only one world and that all the people 
in it belong to the one same family. 

Perhaps, at its very best, the real 
source is the doctrine of the Fatherhood 
of God and the consequent true brother- 
hood of all men. 

Whatever the source of the idea, you 
may, as a Catholic, regard the results of 
the policy as uncommonly like the re- 
sult of the missionary policy of the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland came into 
being in 1953. North 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
remain protectorates 
while South Rhodesia is 

a self-governing colony 


South West Africa. This 
territory is under mandate 
assumed by the Union of 
South Africa in 1920 


Dependencies of Members 
of the Commonwealth, 
including protectorates 
and protected States 


Trust Territories which 

are administered by Mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth 
under Trusteeship agree- 
ment with United Nations 
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A man is faced with a terrible choice that is known 


If he 


which 


hadn’t turned into the woodlot 


wouldn't 
still be 


fringed the swamp it 


have happened. He would 


acre’s widtl way from murder 


He stood 


oreen 


now with the dark 
him—they 
that he 
leaned, nauseated for a moment, against 


the bole of a tree. He 
detail photographically: the 


and 
both 


ingel bright hope in 


there, weren't they? 


were 


could see every 


curl of a 


bit of loose bark, the silver smoothness 


next to it, the small train of ants going 
back about 


own 


up and some business of 
their 
to walk 
told himself 


Later 


“T have only away and leave 


him,” he No one will eve 
marks 


rhe 


know they will see the 


They will dredge for the car. jury 


by Leche Cordon Barnatd 


return a verdict, quite properly, of 


1 by misadventure. 


It was Saturday, a day he always 


forward to; the office closed and 


" 1 
Kea 


the benefits of living a distance out 
m the city all his. He 


imself a happy man, and now he would 


had thought 


never know full happiness again. Cyn 
thia—and John. His wife—and his best 
Old stuff, old as the hills; but 


hat it should happen to him, to them 


friend 
He had walked away from his house al 
most blindly, reached the crossroads, and 
fi xdded i 
who, from his garage 
' garag 
ful “Nice day, Mr 
Nice day! The sun 


mer on the 


response to Joe Simmonds 
lot, called a cheer 
Walters, 


brilliant, 


isn’t it?” 


lush sum 


wing, and darkness in him 


only to himself and God 


Because he had continued on along 
the highway, he had not seen more than 
i blue flash of John’s car taking the back 
toward his own bachelor 
later he heard the 


brakes, and then no sound of any moto 


road cottage; 


seconds squeal ol 
It was then from the empty highway—no 
one to see him—he had leaped the ditch, 
broken through a small screen of bushes, 
and cut diagonally through the wood- 
lot, until, pushing his way through the 
nearer tangle, he felt the first warning 
morasses of the swampland, soggy and 
treacherous under foot. 


For a moment, when he did see, 4 


vicarious claustrophobia filled him It 


was as he thought. John’s car, taking 


the curve at too high a speed, had 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY HARTMAN He stepped uncertainly on the raft. “John,” he shouted, “John, old man!” 


ong f skidded—that was always a bad spot— _ absurd, but it might as well have been. the swamp water would be window-high, 
han } and plunged through the young fring¢ Death lay in it and croaked its warning the green slime spilling in, and then it 
yack growth into the swamp. in the voice of frogs. It had always would be too late 
age; seemed that the frogs here were large \ voice in him 
1 ol He knew that swamp; had known it ever and more horrid; their eyes winking, — ing, “Go on back to 1 ighway. Go on 
01 since as a boy, with other boys including — their pouches gray and pendant. Draw walking, and let what happened here 
—no John, he had tested its awful tenacity ing rank strength from the unholy nour take care of itself. You are not to blame 
itch, Over it was a film of water, so vicious ishment below, bulrushes lifted their for the accident. Besides nobody will 
shes, with scum that it seemed scarcely liquid brown, unlighted torches, and pallid ever know. It’s the best way out. It’s 
ood- Greatly daring, as boys will, they had trees supported tangles of parasitic vine — tailored to fit the ca lh 
the launched rafts precariously above the that arched above to cloak the reaches 
ning slime, and poked with long poles made of the swampland, even on a day like When it was ove would comfort 
and f stripped saplings. Down their thrusts this, in pale green gloom. Cynthia. ‘John s always a_ good 
would go; down, down. Or you could Stepping with caution, and pressing friend,” he would sa ind how true 
th 


trow a stone and hear the sucking, and ~~ back some rank growths, Harry Walters that was—to a point! She must 


see the bubbles, and know the stone was could see the tilt of blue that was John’s guess that he suspected or knew any- 


ever sinking deeper and going—where? car; it needed little imagination to chart — thing. That only would make the future 
Some said it was bottomless, which was — the slow, steady descent. Soon, he knew, — tolerable. And in tin might himself 
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forget the incredible thing, now etched 
into remembrance. Cyn 
thia and John! Now, of course, he could 
piece things together a bit. There had 
been signals hadn’t decoded 
them right; there had been guideposts 
and he hadn’t read them properly. John 
and Cynthia had always sparred with 
and teased each other; and the triangl 
of triendship—as he 
one where 


so deeply his 


and he 


had thought—was 


outrageous comments were 


taken for the good humor they ostens- 


ibly must be. “Cynthia and I have de- 
cided to jettison you, old boy. You've 
outgrown your usefulness” . or “You 


would happen along just when Cynthia 
and I wanted a quiet rendezvous” 
things like that. 


Something for open 
laughter. 


Perhaps what had started in 
had suddenly become—this 
other thing. John had always the free- 
dom of the house; all the opportunities 
But he wished to God he 
had been spared seeing her in John’s 
arms so short a ago now. And 
would he ever forget the soft urgency ot 
her plea, “John, John. Harry may catch 
us this way. He mustn't ever suspect—" 


innocence 


were there. 


time 


The thing went over and over in one’s 
brain, inescapable. 
Again his glance 


was drawn to. the 


blue patch in this sombre place. Be- 
fore long there would be no blue 
there at all. He stood listening acutely 
There was no stir: no sound: no sud 


den realization of returning conscious- 
ness; no cry for help 

Still as the grave. Just walk away 
Cautiously, almost furtively, though he 


was sure of the concealing thickness of 


the wood, he moved away. His foot, 
heavy on a dead branch, made a 
cracking sound, like a pistol shot to 


his overstrained sensibilities. There was 


about or near him a sudden alarmed 
scurry and flurry of fur and feather 
rhen the stillness settled down again. 
He stood a moment in that deep 
sunlit: silence of the woodlot, listen 
ing, looking. Nothing. Nobody. Even 


it anvbody had seen him enter th 
woods he could deny seeing the crash 
o1 its consequences Nobody could 
indict him. Nobody but a bright bird 
that sang its heart out in the summe 
sunlight and by evocation made him 


remember the summers of his boyhood 

In this very wood he and John had 
John was always quick 
eved for bird life in the trees 


often come. 


He would 


suddenly seize your arm = and_= say 
“Look, there he is!” his face eager. He 
would be first to launch a raft in this 
perilous place. Since, how much they 
had done together, sharing sport, holi 
days, business deals. He and Cynthia 
had had many kindnesses from John 

before this happened. And who was 
to say how temptation came? Slowly: 


16 


Leaping? Or how much they'd tought 
against it—John and Cynthia? Or how 
terrible their awareness of something 
handle? As 
himself how, even 
to a man who thought himself kindly 
decent, temptation could monstrously 


come. Oh God, he thought, what kind 


too—too big for them to 


now he saw 


ol a person am I? Even now some 
bitter core of resistance in him sent 
him forward, until he stubbed his toe 


and almost fell. 

Che raft lay on the very fringe of the 
swamp, boys of a 
left it. Halt 
slime, it stuck, defeating his first efforts. 
But, with sudden strength that 
like an emergent gift, he got it launched. 
He stepped uncertainly 
with a 


where newer genera 


tion had submerged in 


was 
upon it and, 
for a 
the 


the 
“John,” he 


snatched branch 
propelled himself 


surtace, 


pole, 
across green 
smudged reaching 
John. 
“John, old man!” 


car, 
reaching in for 
shouted, 
Split seconds later a fierce honking 
of the horn 


brought Joe Simmonds 


swiftly from his garage to help 











e@ Why not go out on a limb? 
Isn’t that where the fruit is?— 
Frank Scully 

There was still Cynthia to face, and 
he began to fashion phrases in which 
to tell her of the accident. His brain 
felt numbed, incapable. 

“Oh.”’—she came out when she heard 
him in the hall—‘it’s you, Harry.” 
he idea stabbed him momentarily that 
she had thought it might be John, but 
she said, her voice tearful and shaking, 
Harry, something awlful’s happened.’ 
So she already knew, he thought. She 
clung to him now, and he felt a 
sudden deep pity lor her—and_ ton 
john—though the soft grace of her body 
near him was a fresh hurt. 


I know,” he said. “I know.” 
You She looked at him with 


startled, unhappy eyes. and he realized 


know? 


dully thev were speaking of two dil 
lerent things when she © said “a 
hoped ind stopped, and made a small 
helpless gesture. He braced himsell 
» tell her of John’s accident when 
from his shoulder came her muttled 
Ie 

‘Harry, how could he think such a 
thing? How could he? Just because | 


was so at home with him, and we fooled 


together. I tried to make him see that 


1¢© would spoil everything for all of us 
ind we had an awful quarrel, and he 
like Her 
eves pleaded with him, “You do‘ know 
there 


vent away just now crazy.” 


never could be anyone but you?” 


His heart thudded wildly; out of 
the paintul constriction of his throat 
he managed words. 

“John drove like crazy, too,” he said, 
“and he—he took that curve by the 
woods and the swamp too fast.” 

“Harry—is he—?” 

“Yes,” he said gently. Remembrance 
flung him back to that unforgettable 
when he had discovered the 
truth. “John was dead when I got to 
him,” he told her. “It must have been 
almost instant.” 

She made a 
clung to him, white-faced. 


moment 


sound and 
“Oh,” she 


strangled 


cried, “poor John!” 

“Yes,” he said, his breath still painful, 
poor John.” 

She leaned against him, and he held 
her while she wept for John. Beyond 
her, in the hall mirror, they were both 
reflected, himself—and Cynthia. He 
saw sunlight touch the fairness of her 
skin, the brown-gold of her close-cropped 
hair; the same bright summer sunlight 
that had flooded the woodlot. And, 
suddenly troubled by tenseness, 


He looked 


“ 


his 
Cynthia studied his features. 
from her. 
“What are you thinking about now?” 
“Not—not that 
moment I could love anyone but you?” 
He could shake head. He 
was thinking of the smoothness 
of a tree bole, and a train of ants going 


away 


she cried. for even a 


only his 
silver 


up and back on some business of their 
own: of pale green gloom where para- 
site-ridden, fungus-grown willows wept 
for their fate; where in the frog-inhabi- 


ted, scum-covered slime the fact that 
John had died in the crash would have 
heen obliterated and left himself for 
ever haunted. He was thinking how 


he might have to face in every miurrot 
-~a brisk-looking, 
youne business executive in slacks and 
jacket, a 
holding men’s and his own respect, a 


and 


he passed not—as now 


sports citizen of integrity 
inan deeply in love with his wile 
her but a murderer. 
“If I had just walked away,” he told 
himself. the remembrance of his tempta 


tion like 


loved by 


a thorn in him still. “That was 


all | had to do. Just walk away.” A 
coldness suddenly swept through him. 
Nobody would have known except 
himself—and God. 
No jury would have brought in a 
verdict—only his own conscience. 


No judge would have pronounced 
the sentence 
have been for life, and without appeal. 


upon his act—but would 


By so small a margin, he thought. 


There, but for the grace of God, went 
he. He saw again his image in the 
mirror. And as if it were a symbol he 
saw, too, the window, and beyond it— 


Cynthia's hair- 


the far, blue innocence of a summer sky. 


beyond the sheen of 


by . 
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STAGE AND 
SCREEN 


by JERRY COTTER 


The Theater Season 


Scattered brilliance, rather than a sustained excellence, has 
characterized the drama season of 1956-57. The general run 
of plays failed to clear the hurdles, and those which have 
survived offer little to intrigue the serious playgoers, but a 
fair amount of lightweight comedy and musical material. 
\mong the season’s dramas, The Potting Shed by Graham 
Greene offered the most provocative evening. A miracle in 
the family of a determined English rationalist is the theme, 
faith and 
It is a powerful theme, handled with the slick 
apability for which Greene is noted. One might only 
wish that he had brought to his acceptance of faith a more 
joyful enthusiasm. That 
in The Potting Shed. 
Eugene O'Neill’s Long Day’s Journey Into Night has 
teceived the year’s full quota of prizes and awards, as 
might have been expected. Whether such acclaim is fully 
deserved is of course another matter. This story of his 
tortured family, or at least O’Neill’s version of what trans- 
pired, is grim, morbid, and spiritually flaccid. There is 
power in his writing, but it is strength and artistry devoted 
to a lost cause. 


with which he blends suspense and mysticism, 


despair. 


is his weakness and his failure 


Playwright O'Neill's cynicism, his warped 








BEST PERFORMANCE 
BEST PLAY 


Siobhan McKenna receives The Sign’s nomination 
for the best dramatic performance of the 
1956-1957 theater season for her brilliant inter- 
pretation of Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan.” 

And “The Potting Shed” by Graham Greene takes 
the honors for best play. In it Greene 

blends suspense and mysticism, faith and despair 


outlook, and his cry of futility nullify his vigorous writing. 

For the rest there was little to enthuse over aside from 
the Ruth and Augusta Goetz adaptation of Storm Jameson’s 
novel, The Hidden River; the amusing satire of 4A Visit 
to a Small Planet by Gore Vidal; the amiable manner of 
The Happiest Millionaire and Holiday for Lovers; the 
return of the Old Vic Company and Louis Barrault’s troupe 
France; Siobhan McKenna’s brilliant interpretation 
of Shaw's Saint Joan; and the generally superb acting of 
such stars as Sybil Thorndike and Frank Conroy (The 
Potting Shed); Cyril Ritchard and Eddie Mayehoff (Visit 
to a Small Planet) ; Ralph Richardson and Mildred Natwick 
(Waltz of the Toreadors); Frederic March, Florence Eld- 
ridge and Jason Robards, Jr. (Long Day’s Journey) ; Rosa- 
lind Russell (Auntie Mame); Margaret Leighton 


from 


(Separate 


Tables); Dennis King (The Hidden River) and Don 
Ameche (Holiday for Lovers), and Walter Pidgeon (The 


Happiest Millionaire) . 


The New Plays 


Don Marquis’ reaction to SHINBONE ALLEY, which is 
based on his archy and mehitabel stories, would be most 
interesting. alley 
cat and a cockroach would seem to be the least logical 


His eloquent discussions between an 
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basis imaginable for a musical play. Though one can ap- 
plaud the effort, the result is far from satisfactory in this 
rather stilted and static affair which features Eartha kitt 
as the cat and Eddie Bracken as the plaintive roach. But 
fantasy is one thing and an attempt to make music out of 
this combination quite another. It just doesn't come off. 
Miss kitt’s contribution is often on the suggestive side, 
so the play earns a partly objectionable rating. Also list 
among the debits a particularly listless and unmelodic 
score and a woefully dull libretto and you have a show 
which would bore even archy and mehitabel. 


HOTEL PARADISO is the sort of footlight scrimmage 
which requires much more artistry than appears on the 
surface. In this instance, the 1886 French farce receives 
a special boost from the presence of puckish Bert Lahr 
and Piccadilly director Peter Glenville. Between them they 
keep a hopelessly outdated farce brimming with activity 
and humor. This is not intended as a recommendation, 
merely as assessment of two brilliant contributions to play- 
making. As for the play itself, it is fantastic and hilarious 
in the Marx Brothers-Ritz Brothers-Mack Sennett-Keystone 
Kops tradition. It is also unfortunate that the Lahr per 
formance is not invested in a worthier cause for this frantic 
farce is as thoroughly disreputable and amoral as anything 
on Broadway today. 


Reviews in Brief 


The “oldsters” who recall Buster Keaton as a prime screen 
comic will find Donald O’Connor doing a superb imitation 
of the deadpan comic in THE BUSTER KEATON STORY. 


Beyond the O’Conno1 impersonation there are few out- 


Donald O’Connor plays Buster Keaton 
and Ann Blyth the girl who marries him in 
“The Buster Keaton Story.” Trite fun 





standing moments in this re-creation of the Keaton rise anj 
fall. When he left the vaudeville act of his parents, Buste 
quickly reached the top as a silent screen comic. ‘The stor 
from there on is familiar, and in this case all too tragically 
true. But it has been done so often in the past that this 
version seems more like a stencil than an original. O'’Conno 
is splendid as the slapstick artist, while Ann Blyth is appeal) 
ing as the girl who marries him after his career has reached 
an alcoholic end. The newest generation will certainly 
find giggles galore, and there is a strong message for lj 
in this tale of a talented performer who found success tog 
difficult to conquer. (Paramount) 


LET’S BE HAPPY is a routine musical, brightened some. 
what by the Edinburgh backgrounds and a briel glimpy 
of Loch Lomond. Bonnie though such scenes may by 
they do not compensate for a plot as old as the famoys 
castle, or the stilted performances of Vera-Ellen and Ton 
Martin as “typical” Americans on tour. This blurred car 
bon of the Cinderella fable struggles hard to overcome th 
banality of the script and only rarely succeeds. (Allied 
Artists) 


The only discernible benefits from BOY ON A DOLPHIN 
would seem to accrue to Greek tourist trade, for this pedes 
trian adventure in modern-day treasure hunting was filmed 
on and around the Aegean island of Hydra. The nove 
locale and scenic splendors of the region have been utilized 
well in a wide range of exciting sea, land, and underwater 





sequences. Scenes in Athens, at the Acropolis, and the 
ancient Meteora Monastery add considerably to the film} 


; 


appeal. The story and the performances belong in quite j 
another category. Alan Ladd, Sophia Loren, whose sug 
gestive costumes prove objectionable, Clifton Webb, and 
Jorge Mistral are shackled by an impossible script and 
weak dialogue. (20th Century-Fox) 


THE PAJAMA GAME is a tidied-up version of the Broad. 
way original, with Doris Day and John Raitt giving vigorous] 
interpretation to the familiar score. Aside from a spark} 
ling and buoyant picnic sequence, this is merely a_ phot-| 
graphed performance of the play. Some of the objection: | 
able material has been eliminated, and the show is mor 
attractive as a result. The labor vs. management conflict 
in a small pajama factory is more plausible as a romantic 
complication than as a modern-day industrial problem 
but it serves as a Satisfactory stage wait between musical 
numbers. Most effective of these is Carol Haney's dane 
routine, Steam Heat, but the Raitt-Day combination is als 
excellent, while Eddie Foy, Jr. and Reta Shaw contribute 
a wonderful soft-sshoe number. Generally entertaining and 
musically bright, this measures up as an acceptable summel 
frolic. (Warner Bros.) 


DESIGNING WOMAN is a slick, sophisticated comedy, I! 
is expensively garbed, acted with zest, and genuinely funn 
in many spots. On the debit side it abounds in suggestive 
situations which stem from its handling of the marita 
problems of a sportswriter and a top high-fashion designe! 
Gregory Peck, Lauren Bacall, and Dolores Gray give spirited 
comedy performances, but it requires more than laughter 
to bridge the moral void. (M-G-M) 


Tony Perkins, well on his way to stardom, scores agail 
in THE LONELY MAN, a mood Western in which action 
and characterization are equally important. Sharing atten 
tion in this exciting, pioneer-day drama is Jack Palanct, 
whose sharply etched portrayal of an embittered outlaw 
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memorable. Returning home after several years, he finds 
the town and his own son hostile to him. ‘The situation 
js resolved in a series of genuinely exciting scenés, capped 
py a wild stallion hunt and the expected six-shooter finale. 
An interesting, well-acted Western fo 
the family. (Paramount) 


every member of 


THE VINTAGE is a sensitively performed, poignant, and 
mature drama filmed in the vineyards of Southern France 
with Michele Morgan, John Kerr, Pier Angeli, Leif Ericson, 
and Mel Ferrer in the leads. It is a almost com- 
passionate study of five people: a vineyard owner, his wife, 
young sister-in-law, and two brothers, fugitives from Italy 
who come to work in the vineyard. 
romantic 


sober, 


Their emotional and 
problems are developed against an intriguing 
background of the grape harvest, and the resolution is 
intelligently presented with understanding and considera- 
tion of the moral issue at stake. 


produc tion. (M-G-M) 


It is an impressive adult 


Bob Hope as New York’s Jimmy Walker is inspired casting, 
and the glib comic carries off the assignment quite satis- 
factorily in BEAU JAMES, a lively flashback to the era 
of wonderful nonsense when depression was a word in 
the dictionary, and the carousel operated continuously. 
The Walker story is not especially admirable, nor is its 
principal character particularly edifying in his private life. 
It is presented here as it happened: his love for the bright 
lights, the illicit romance (unfortunately presented in a 
sympathetic manner), the political chicanery, his divorce 
and remarriage. Inasmuch as the script probed so  studi- 
ously, it should have indicated also that the second marriage 
ended in divorce, and in due course Walker returned to 
the Church. Alexis Smith, Darren McGavin, Vera Miles, 
and Paul Douglas bolster Hope’s quick-witted portrayal 
with deft performances in this fairly accurate account of 
a quixotic figure from the political past. It is partly objec- 
tionable in its handling of an adulterous affair. (Paramount) 


SILK STOCKINGS is an updated, musicalized version of 
Ninotchka, and a faithful adaptation of the stage play by 
George Kaufman and Leueen McGrath. With Fred Astaire 
and Cyd Charisse in the leads, it is inevitable that the chore- 
ography dominates the production. What remains is a now- 
familiar tale of lady commissar from the Soviet who dis- 
covers perfume, finery, 


love, and we 


presume, political 
regeneration On a mission to Paris. Studded with suggestive- 
ness in songs, scenes, and dialogue, this leans heavily on 
Astaire’s personality and ability to overcome the weak spots. 
He comes through, as does Miss Charisse, who may one day 


win a dancing Oscar, if never a dramatic prize. (M-G-M) 


THIS COULD BE THE NIGHT is star-studded, witty, 
sparkling, and regrettably in error by condoning immorality. 
lt is always annoying to the reviewer to find a movie as 
generally enjoyable as this, but guilty of very serious moral 
error. The problems in this case are basic, and the answers 
hot always compatible with accepted standards. Jean Sim- 
mons is a school teacher income by a 
a raffish night 
From there you follow formula 4256B, but the script 
offers many original touches, and the cast is first-rate. Paul 
Douglas is the employer, and such reliables as Joan Blondell, 
J. Carrol Naish, Tom Helmore, Zasu Pitts, and Rafael 
Campos are effective. They rate a better opportunity. 


(M-G-M) 


who augments hei 
part-time job as secretary to the owner ol 


club. 





Tony Perkins, right, scores again 
in “The Lonely Man” with Jack Palance. Mood 
Western ends with expected gun finale 


Playqguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: 


FOR ADULTS: 


PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


The Happiest Millionaire; Holli- 


day for Lovers 


My Fair Lady; Bells are Ringing; 
The Diary of Anne Frank; Most 


Happy Fella; No Time fo 
Sergeants; A Hole in the Head: 
The Irish Players; Visit to a 


Small Planet; Happy Hunting; 
The Potting Shed 

Tour) The 
Desk Set 


(On 
The 


Matchmaker; 


Inherit the Wind; Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies; Damn Yankees; Major Bar- 
bara; Separate Tables; Purple 
Dust; Shinbone {lley 

(On Tour) 


Anniversary 


The Apple Cart; 
Waltz; South Pacific 


Orpheus Descending; The Ice- 
man Cometh; Long Day’s Jour- 
ney into Night; 


{funtie Mame; 


Waltz of the Toreadors; Tunnel 


of Love; Three-Penny Opera; 
Hotel Paradiso 
(On Tour) Cat on a Hot Tin 


Roof; Janus; A Hatful of Rain; 
Fanny; Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? 
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Radio and 
Television 


Bergen & McCarthy, 


THE RECENT UNVEILING of the 
world’s largest closed-circuit TV net- 
work in New York’s Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, employing 105 cameras and 101 
receivers, has re-focused attention on a 
phase of television of unlimited poten- 
tials. 

In closed-circuit transmission 
and reception is finally being recognized 
as the “sleeping giant” it has been all 
along, one that will come into its own 
within the next five years and, shortly 
thereafter, outstrip even home TV in 
importance, service, and concentration 
of coverage. 

The Penn Station installed 
primarily to expedite requests for tick- 


fact, 


system, 


ets, reservations, information, etc., is an 
excellent example of one of the many 
uses to which the closed-circuit can be 
put. While its effectiveness varies ac- 
cording to its application, in this in- 
stance customer handling time was re- 
duced by more than 90 per cent! 

Such marked, instantaneous results 
have stimulated widespread interest 
throughout the transportation industry 
and it’s now a virtual certainty that 
every major rail, air, and bus termina! 
in the country will have a similar sys- 
tem or will be planning one within a 
very short time. 
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Inc.—Prospects for another spot on another network 


Closed-Cireuits Not New 


As nearly everyone must know by now, 
however, closed-circuit TV wasn’t 
launched with the installation in Man- 
hattan’s huge, busy Penn Station, even 
though this was a milestone in its de- 
velopment. The automotive, steel, mo- 
and other industries have 
used it to advantage for years. Atomic 
scientists the first to 
sce its possibilities in the examination 
of “hot” elements without risk of life 
ind 


tion picture, 


were also among 


limb. 
For Air Force has 

workings of 
powerful jet engines that generate heat 
no human could withstand via TV cam- 


the 
been observing the inne 


several years 


eras placed inside their funnels. The 
(Armed Forces have also been using 
closed-circuit systems in observation 


planes, for communications by ground 
forces, for pin-pointing the aim of heavy 
guns, among other things. Lately, closed- 
circuit “weather-vision” systems have 
installed at many air to 
speed pilot weather briefing and reduce 
the time required to place aircraft— 
especially the line” 


been bases 


interceptors—‘‘on 

and ready for action. 
Hospitals, also among the first users 

of closed-circuit TV, recently introduced 
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“visit-vision,” by means of which quar Art 
antined patients may see and communi) ‘P" 
cate with each other. Ri 
Among other new uses of this type TV} ad 
is that devised by a contractor on the $./)  “® 
Lawrence Seaway project, who uses TV . 
cameras to keep constant check on thep ™™ 
progress of his giant, earth-moving ma iy 
chines, and TVA engineers are able of ©" 
read many water and power gauges at de 
a glance, thanks to another closed-circuit) 
set-up. ” 
However, the surface has only been 
scratched and barely scratched at that de 
\t present, only 14 companies manu ” 
facture. and distribute closed-circuit TV { i. 
systems and equipment and this number | ” 
is expected to double within the next 
year while more than doubling gros ™ 
business during the same period. As this : 
expansion continues, it will mean greatet I 
reductions in costs, a factor that will ; 
soon put closed-circuits within the eco ; 
nomic reach of even the smallest bus: \ 
ness man, ‘ 


Bergen And The Future 


Even though Edgar Bergen’s quit 
giveaway, Do You Trust Your Wife?, has 
been replaced by Spike Jones and his 
band-show, prospects for another spot 
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on another network look good indeed. 
In fact, the ventriloquist and his 
producers are so confident their series 
gon will be back on the air, they've 
renewed the lease on their Hollywood 
offices. 

Incidentally, statistics recently _ re- 
leased by the Bergen program revealed 
the vast majority of husbands “knew” 
about their wives, but their trust in 
them declined as the questions got 
tougher and the stakes got bigger! 

[ll leave whatever significance is in- 
volved in this to specialists in this line. 

Otherwise, I feel Do You Trust Your 
Wife? deserves another chance, and I 
hope it gets one. While never a great 
or even outstanding program, I felt 
it might have reached a higher level 
had its presentation been improved. 
Actually, Do You Trust Your Wife? was 
the first quizzer to attempt a solution of 
the jackpot problem by spreading win- 
aings over a period of years. This al- 
lows lucky ones to keep a greater share 
of their loot and, while not a flawless 
system, it has at least stimulated think- 
ing along similar lines. 

As the pioneer program in this direc- 
tion, I don’t believe ‘““Wife” has received 
the credit due it. A return to TV 
may rectify that, and then it may not 
because the medium is moving so fast. 


Godfrey Again 


Shortly after his return from Africa, 
Arthur Godfrey notified CBS and _ all 
sponsors associated with his Wednesday 
night Friends hour, 8 to 9, NYT, that 
it would be discontinued after the tele- 
cast of June 26. 

The program has been on television 
since Jan. 12, 1949. 

No reason was given for the discon- 
tinuance, either by the star or his net- 
work, although the usual rumors were 
around. The series, according to one 
version, has been an increasing burden 
to Godfrey for some time. Its rating 
decline over the past two years, accord- 
ing to another, was disturbing and dis- 
couraging to Godfrey, and this was the 
deciding factor when the time came. 

It’s true that the rating of Friends had 
declined, but it remained strong enough 
so that even a star of Godfrey’s magni- 
tude had no reason to be ashamed of it. 
In fact, many performers would con- 
sider themselves lucky to have it and 
the millions of viewers it represented. 
Naturally, Arthur's detractors made 
capital of the decline. 

\t any rate, the rating drop is out 
aS a major reason behind the discontinu- 
ance of Friends, as far as I am able to 
judge the situation. 

\rthur has been ill for several years 
and there’s no doubt but that the Wed- 
nesday show has been a burden to him, 


especially since it involves long hours 
of rehearsal and is the only one for 
which tiring rehearsal is necessary. Un- 
der the circumstances, I’m surprised he 
didn’t drop Friends before this, and his 
loyalty to CBS was probably the only 
thing that kept it on the air. 


In Brief 


Edward R. Murrow recently filmed an 
eight-and-a-half-hour interview — with 
Harry S. Truman but hasn’t decided 
what to do with it yet. The newsman 
says he got HST’s views on practically 
everything. . . . Jerry Lewis’ next hour- 
long color outing on NBC will be June 
8... . The Bing Crosby syndicate of 
millionaires recently 
Angeles TV station for a_ reported 
$4,000,000, making a total of seven. 
. . . Which reminds that H. V. Kalten- 
born, Lowell Thomas, and_ their 
bine are eyeing a video bargain in Dur- 
ham, N. C. Nobody knows how many 
properties this group already has in the 


bought a Los 


com- 


bag. Omnibus seems set for next 
season at this writing and will probably 
return to ABC-TV but in an early 
Sunday evening time. Heartbeat, 


an advice-to-the-lovelorn series, is 


the way. 


on 
Singer Patti Page makes 
her dramatic debut on the June 19 
U.S. Steel Hour in a drama _ titled 
Upbeat, . . . Fight promoters and man- 
agers are combing the world for the 
colorful talent the sport needs so badly 
these days. Fights on TV have potential 
audiences in the millions but few mitt- 
men around are able to attract the limit 
in viewers, 

Talked to “Big Jim” Arness, of Gun- 

smoke, the other day and learned his 
official height is six-feet-six-inches! And 
that his naturally blond hair is dyed 
black for TV because the darker shade 
makes for better contrast. But 
gonna rib a guy six-six about dyeing 
his hair? The next time Herb 
Shriner tries TV it may be as a small- 
town lawyer. Ben Blue, another 
who's always had trouble finding the 
right spot on TV, thinks he has the 
answer in Ben Blue’s Brothers, a 
comedy series on which the pilot is 
being filmed. . . . George Liberace 
make his solo TV debut as emcee of a 
fashion and beauty show. Even 
though Bernadine, his first film, hasn't 
been completed, Pat Boone has been 
signed to make a second, a musical ver- 
sion of Home In Indiana. Clean-living, 
friendly, easy-going and talented, this 
Boone boy figures to hit good and big 
and stay up there a long time. 
Phil Silvers has a standing offer to make 
a Sgt. Bilko picture whenever he’s ready. 
Incidentally, Phil is considering switch- 
ing the locale of his TV hit to the 
Hawaiian Islands next year. 


who's 


new 
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may 








Loretta Young will embark on 
@ new career when she opens 
nation-wide chain of studios 

called ‘The Loretta Young Way” 





The Andrews Sisters, recently re-united, seem 
headed for stardom on TV. They are scheduled 
for a summer replacement series on CBS-TV 





Sportscasters Dizzy Dean and Buddy 
Blattner back on ‘Game of the Week” 


On June 26, Godfrey discontinues 
Wednesday night ‘‘Friends’’ show 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Overdoing It? 


I love the Blessed Virgin and like to see her honored. But 


why is it that, in a holy hour dedicated to the Blessed 


Sacrament, as many prayers are direcied to the Mother 
as to the Son? In including Mary and Joseph in the 
Divine Praises, do we not give non-Catholics a handle 
for accusing us of rendering divine homage to creatures? 


—L. M., Montrear, P.Q., CANnapa, 


Presumably, in the holy hours you describe, the 
Blessed Sacrament was enthroned upon the altar 
for adoration. In any such case, attention should 
be focused predominantly upon the Blessed Sac 
rament. That program would not exclude all 
prayers to the Blessed Virgin especially under 
her title of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament— 
or to other saints renowned for their devotion 
to the balance would 


Eucharist. But prope 





suggest that, in a Eucharistic holy hour, most of 
the time and attention be given to the Blessed Sacrament 
directly. 

Toward the end of 


the eighteenth century, the Divine 


Praises originated, though in shorter form, as an act of 


reparation for blasphemy and profanity. No matter what 
non-Catholics are bound to misconstrue 
our veneration for Mary, Joseph, and other saints as adora 


tion or idolatry. The Mother of God has been the target of so 


we sav or do, some 


much disrespect that it seems quite fitting to include her in 
this act of reparation, by acknowledging hei 


to respect. 


unique titles 


Ililegitimates 


Was amazed to hear from supposedly very good authority 


that an illegitimate child is barred from the priesthood 


and from the convent. Please give me the facts—D. C., 
BRIGHTON, MaAss. 
Church Law does not bar an illegitimate child from the 


religious life, unless the applicant wishes also to become a 


candidate for the priesthood. However, the Rule and 
Constitutions of this or that particular religious order may 
those who 


specify illegitimacy as an impediment. There ar 


object that it seems unfair thus to brand the offspring 
of an unmarried couple—the parents are illegitimate rather 
than the child. But it was the civil law 
lead in that When 
a dispensation from this impediment to the 
or the priesthood is granted. In 


discretion is called for. 


which took the 


direction. circumstances so warrant, 


religious life 
such cases, considerable 
It might lessen embarrassment to 
from. the 


locate the individual at a safe distance wagging 


tongues of the uncharitable. An important factor is the 
psychological effect upon this or that individual, when 
he or she learns of the illegitimate parentage. In some 


cases, the shock is such as to becloud peace of mind  seri- 
ously and permanently. Sensibly, the attituds 


f the public 





at large seems to be veering in the right direction—an ap- 
praisal of a boy or girl on his or her own merits, rather 


than on the demerits of illegitimate parents. 


Alleluia! 


Just why is “Alleluia!” sung so often in church from Easter 
onward?—S. S., GLEN Cove, N. Y. 


This exclamatory word is a compound Hebrew term, mean- 
ing: Praise the Lord God with song, It is appropriate during 
the most joyful season in the Church calendar, reminding 
us of the triumph of our risen Savior, whose resurrection is 
the pattern of our own. The word occurs often in the Old 
Testament New Testament, St. John is 
the only one to make use of it—in the Apocalypse (19:1) in 


psalms. In the 


reference to the eternal tribute of joyful praise rendered to 
God by the multitudes of heaven. 


Dating Divorcee 


Is it wrong for me as a Catholic to date a divorced Protes- 


g 
tant?—C. B.. New Britain, Conn. 


To date the divorcee is sinfully dangerous for both you and 
him and scandalous to others who are in the know as to his 
status as a married man—all the more so when done more o1 
less habitually. Assuming that his marriage had been valid, 
his legal divorce is ineffective according to the principles 
of the Church, and he is still a validly married man, without 
freedom to remarry. Logically, the company-keeping is out 
of order. There is, of course, the possibility that his marriage 
was invalid. If you know the circumstances, refer the case 
to your parish priest. In the meantime, do not be “taken in” 


by his apparent respect for the Catholic Church. 


Eye Bank 


Is it permissible to donate our eyes to an eye bank, to be 


used after death for the benefit of someone elsc?—S. S., 


ToOLepbo, Ounio. 
Yes. On this receive 
every diocese, there is a Catholic Guild for the Blind. For 


point, we frequent inquiries In 


detailed information, consult your diocesan chancery oflice, 
at 2544 Parkwood Av., Toledo 10. 


“Guideposts 


called “Guideposts” be safely read by 
CHIcaco, ILL. 


Can a magazine 
Catholics?—J]. U 
Guideposts, subtitled “Practical Guides to Successful Living, 
has a wholesome reputation. 
Catholic 


matter on religious topics, appearing in a nonsectarian pub- 


It is not published under 
auspices. For a Catholic, the safety ol reading 
lication, depends upon such factors as the topic, the author, 
his presentation, and the discernment of the reader. Fot 


example, an alert child could detect the flaws in the Easter 
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article, “You Can’t Hold Back the Dawn,” featured in the 
April issue of Reader’s Digest. Rhetoric can easily offset 
the precise focus of sound theology. 


[ast Anointing 


A relative died on the way to a hospital. He had been 
anointed by a priest, but not on the feet. Did that mat- 
ter? Did you not state in “Sign Post” some time back that 
it would suffice to anoint the forehead?—T. R., BorvEN- 
Town, N. J. 

Jn an emergency, it suffices to anoint the forehead. If time 
and other circumstances permit, the other anointings and 
prayers are to be supplied. The order of the anointings is 
as follows: the eyes, ears, nostrils, the mouth—the lips being 
dosed—hands and feet. For any good reason, the anointing 
of the feet may be omitted. 


Pentecost 


] realize the event we celebrate on Pentecost Sunday, but 
what does the word “Pentecost” mean?—R. J., SANDUSKY, 
OHIO. 


Throughout most of the Church, the Sunday commemorative 
of the special advent of the Holy Spirit to the Church is 
known as Pentecost—a Greek word meaning “fiftieth” and 
referring in this case to the fiftieth day after Easter. Among 
the Jews, Pentecost marked the end of the Passover and 
was outstanding as a harvest festival or feast of “first fruits.’ 
Among the English, 
Whitsunday, because of the 
baptized on that occasion. 


referred to as 
garments 


Pentecost is often 


white worn by the 


Sick Call Procedure 


What is proper on the occasion of a sick call, as regards 
speaking to the priest on arrival and relatives being present 
in the sick room?—L. C., CARNEGIE, PA. 


Generally speaking, a priest is carrying the #lessed Sacra- 
ment. Hence, he should be met at the door in silence, by 
someone bearing a blessed and lighted candle. Among the 
spiritual administrations to a patient, the first step is a 
saramental confession. Until this preliminary is attended 
to, priest and penitent should have absolute privacy. After 
that, relatives may enter the sick room to kneel and pray 
during the remainder of the sick call visit. Their conduct 
should, of course, be such as to distract neither priest nor 
patient. Every family should have readily available a com- 
plete sick call kit, containing a crucifix, candles, and holy 
water. These items should be arranged on a conveniently 
located table, spread with a white, freshly laundered cloth. 


Married Saints 


Aside from widows and widowers and martyrs, have there 
been any saints who died in the married state? Is matri- 
mony considered untainted only when lived as Mary and 
Joseph did?—L. T., Sourtn BeEnp, INp. 


By its very nature, matrimony is a holy state and bespeaks a 
divine vocation. The Almighty deigns to share with parents 
His own creative powers. “And God blest them (Adam and 
Eve) saying: Increase and multiply, and fill the earth and 
subdue it.” (Gen. 1:28) The injunction to beget children 
isa divine command. Christ included matrimony among His 
sacraments. 

At the same time, we must admit that, due to the many 
(ares typical of married life, it is comparatively difficult for 
husband and wife to attain such holiness as to merit can- 
Onization, That is what St. Paul had in mind when he recom- 








mended the unmarried state as more readily conducive to 
personal holiness. “I would have you to be without solici- 
tude. He that is without a wife is solicitous for the things 
that belong to the lord, how he may please God. But he that 
is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the world, how 
he may please his wife: and he is divided.” (1 Cor. 7:32-34 
Although the Apostle emphasizes a comparison between 
the two states of life, his commendation of the one is not a 
condemnation of the other. 

Time does not permit a thorough search of the official 
catalogue of the saints, but the following are typical of 
other married saints: Saints Ann and Joachim, Elizabeth 
and Zachary. We should bear in mind that the majority of 
the saints in heaven are uncanonized. 


Annual Confession 


If a person be not guilty of mortal sin, must he go to 
confession once a year?—]. G., InvincTon, N. J. 

No. It 
forgiveness for 
Baptism by recourse to the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. It is a precept of the Church that we 


is a matter of divine law that we seek 


mortal sins committed alter 


confess annually, but that obligation applies to 
mortal sin. Unless guilty of mortal sin, we 
are not incompatibly at variance with God and 
may receive Holy Communion without confes- 
sion. It is*a dictate of sense that, 
when guilty of mortal sin, we seek the forgive- 
ness of that sin as soon as we reasonably can. Until we do, 
we are bereft of God’s grace, and we know neither the day 
nor the hour that will terminate our probation. While 
awaiting an opportunity for sacramental confession, we can 
make an act of sincere, thorough contrition. The sincerity 
of contrition can be tested by the avoidance of mortal sin 
and its occasions. Strange but true—the Church has to oblige 


common 





us to avail ourselves of opportunities and privileges—the 
sacraments of Repentance and the Holy Eucharist! 


Excommunication 


May an excommunicated person attend Mass, Benedic- 
tion, novenas, etc.? Has such a person no religion, and 
if so should he join another church?—R. C., KENMORE, 
N. Y.; H. W., CiirrsipE Park, N. J. 


According to Church Law, an excommunication is a cen- 
sure or sanction whereby one is excluded from the com- 
munion of the faithful, an 
specified consequences. (Canon 2257) An 
person 


exclusion which entails several 
excommunicated 
receive the sacraments—in some 
the sacramentals or Christian burial. Such a 
is cut off as a beneficiary from the indulgences, suffrages, 
and public prayers of the Church. 

However, this deprivation of benefits in no way implies 
that an excommunicated from the 
Church. To join another church would only make a bad 


matter worse. 


may not cases, not 


even person 


person is dismissed 
It is the urgent obligation of any and every 
excommunicated person to repent, to deserve as soon as 
possible the Church’s absolution 
and from the sin to which the 
grave penalty. In certain cases, the sinner incurs an excom- 
munication so 


from both the censure 


sanction is attached as a 


severe as to bar him from attendance at 


divine services. Aside from such cases, an excommunicated 


person not only may but must attend Mass on days of 
obligation. He is also obliged by the precept of Easter 
Communion—another reason urging his repentance. In 
most cases, he is free to attend Benediction, novenas, etc. 


The more the penalized sinner prays, the better—especially 
for the grace to deserve the lifting of the Church’s censure. 
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The last of life , }or vhich the 
first was made 


BROWNING 
Walt Rey 


ambition to 


ROBERTI 
line De 
lifetime 


At seventy-one Ade 


nolds realized her 


become a stage actress. Until sixty-four, 
teaching country school, running a pub 
lic stenographer’s office in San Fran 
cisco, raising and educating her tow 


fatherless children, kept het pretty much 


tied down. But when her children be 
came self-supporting, she entered the 
University of California at. sixty-four 


eraduating at seventy 


lo fit herself physically for an 


actress, 


she took up i¢ 
She bevcan 


ncing, tap dancing, and 


swimming getting parts in 


Holly 


appeared in 


pictures, At eighty she became a 


wood star and has since 
thirty innumerabk 


ovel pictures with 


appearances on TV. 


“It’s never too late to make your 
dreams come true she said. “God has 
given us the later years for that very 


purpose 
i 
\ growing number of 


like Adeline De Walt 


“senior citizens’ 
Reynolds are 
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realizing lifetime dreams, succeeding in 


new careers. Never before in_ history 
have conditions been more favorable 
for Americans to live two full lifetimes 


The 
- bilit a 
ponsib1 ities, rearing 
ing the 


in one first, jampacked with rs 


a family, pound 


anvil of one’s business or pro 


lession, leaves little time to catch up on 


hidden talents, slumbering ambitions. 


Such thwarted desires are now getting 
a chance in the second lifetime, othe: 
wise known as retirement. And some 
people are making these mature years 
more richly rewarding than the first 


The 
idded up suddenly and dramatically 


factors responsible for this have 


Not too many years ago, parents rarely 


thought of going in tor careers alter 
raising their families. Few lived long 
enough, for one thing. In the last half 
century, twenty-three years have been 
idded to the average life span—from 


forty-seven to thanks to 


health mea 


seventy years 


medical victories, public 


sures, daring surgery, and rehabilitation. 


Today husband and wife are 


1} 


having 
the time they’re 
left 
\n extra dividend of added years 


eir families early. By 


forty or fifty their children have 


home 





Some activities that 
make mature years rewarding: gardener 
nurse, secretary, baby sitter, cook 


has been handed them. They’re finding | 


ways to make the most of this bonanaa. | 

Moreover, financial independence is] 
now within easier reach of workers. In 
the old days, few people could afford to 
Now 


pensions, 


retire. with social security, com: | 


pany insurance annuities to 


keep the wolf from the door, the retired | 
person has a greater sense of security. 
lo help them keep fit, medicine, not- 
ably geriatrics—treating the aged—is| 
shifting into high gear. 
The emphasis of medicine is going 


off youth and on age,” said Dr. Edmund 


Vincent Cowdry, anatomist at Saint | 
Louis’ Washington University. 
“Three-fourths of our medical work 
nowadays,” said Dr. Edward L. Bortz 
former president of the American Medi 


cal Association, “is with older people. 


This makes geriatrics the No. | 


cialty.”” 


Spe 


Their chief enemies remain the cardio- 
vascular diseases and cancer. What with 
heart surgery, wonderful strides are be- 

As for can- 
that it will 
And by 


medicine 


ing made on heart diseases, 


cer, some medicos believe 


be licked in the next ten years. 


that time, Dr. Bortz claims, 
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the end of an old one. For them, the best of life comes last 


by DORON K. ANTRIM 


will be helping man to keep hale and 
hearty into the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
decades. 

That people are making the added 
years useful, productive, and dream ful- 
filling is a matter of record. All her 
life, Mrs. Olive Tompkins dreamed of 
being a nurse. So she planned on getting 
the training after she retired from hei 
bookkeeping job. The day she walked 
off her old job, she walked into the 
Hospital of Joint Diseases, New York, 
to start het as nurse. She 
became office nurse for an orthopedic 
Passaic, N. J. 

People who make the golden years 
rewarding usually plan it that way, ac- 
cording to a by 
Cornell University. Interviewing people 
before and after retirement, this 
vey concluded that those who planned 
some later activities before they retired 
made happy adjustments to retirement. 

On the other hand, according to the 


second caree! 


surgeon in 


recent survey made 


sur- 


survey, those who made no plans to keep 
active after retirement—retiring to some- 
thing—usually found themselves at loose 
ends. 


“Alter years of being chained to a 


machine under nerve-wracking 


sure to make a good season,” 


pres- 
said a re- 
ured cloak operator, “I just wanted to 
sit in the sun. But that soon palled. All 
my lite I had felt the lack of education, 
Why not get it now? After enrolling in 
City College, New York, life began tak- 
ing on real meaning.” 

In fact, schooling is opening up new 
horizons to a 


surprising number of 


adults. This very day in most of our 
states, over five million adults will 
crowd into high school and_ college 
classrooms to study subjects ranging 


from philosophy — to pottery. Twelve 
thousand are enrolled in New York Uni- 
versity. “Twenty thousand adults trom 


fifty-five to 104 are taking courses spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles Board of Edu- 
cation. The University of Chicago of- 


fers medical examinations, aptitude 


tests, and expert guidance to oldsters 
wanting to take up careers. 

Today grandma and grandpa are find- 
ing in education a renewal of youth and 
a spur to achievement. They don’t learn 
as quickly as youngsters but more thor- 
oughly Dr. 


Lorge, Psychological 


and completely. 


Institute of 


Irving 


Re- 


search, Columbia University, says that 
the ability to absorb new information 
learn skills depreciates very 
slowly if the will to learn 
Psychologists have found that the brain 


and new 


is retained. 


is still young at fifty, reaches its zenith 
ten years later. Mental 
clines very slowly after sixty, and eighty 
thirty. 

from 


efhciency de- 
can be as productive as at 


Schools for oldsters differ those 


for youngsters. There’s no skipping of 


classes, no rushing out after a class as 
do bobby soxers. Adults like to linger. 
They ply «he teachet 
They're eager to learn 
them,” said Dr. R. J. 


of the New York State 


with questions. 
‘You can’t fool 
Pulling, Director 


Adult Education 


Bureau. “Nor can you bore them with 
unimportant trivia. They can spot a 
phoney at the drop of a hat.” 

Adults are not only taking courses 


that enable them to earn, but a surpris- 
ing number are going to college for that 
After 
years of specializing on the job, or be- 


liberal arts education they missed. 
ing confined to the house, they feel the 
need of broadening their horizons. John 
L. McCatftrey, 
Harvester, 


International 
the 


president 


feels the same need for 
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workers in his organization, executives 
particularly. He believes that a liberal 
arts education is one of the best means 
to counteract specialization in industry. 

\ number of retirees are capitalizing 
on hobbies and skills. As a rancher roam- 
ing the range in Pickford, Wyo., Charles 
J. Belden liked to photograph peopie 
and places. On retirement he made it a 
profession and 
clicking his 


now roams the world 


camera for big national 
magazines. 

While 
Life 


bec, 


manager of the 
Insurance Co.'s 


otlice, 


Metropolitan 
Sherbrooke, Que 
Jean Valenti 
enough hunting and 
him. So he 


never got in 
fishing to satisfy 
planned on making it all 
profitable when he retired. He built a 
sportsman lodge in the tall woods north 
of Montreal and now operates it in sea- 
son for like-minded sportsmen. 

Frank T. did 


about fascinated 


Bosworth something 


dancing which 


him 
He worked so 
hard at it he became an expert, espe- 
cially in the tricky 
rhythms. On retirement as buyer in a 
Wichita, department store, he 
became an instructor of ballroom danc- 
ing. Now he has a thriving business and 
is happy doing the thing he dotes on. 
Sometimes husband and wife will pool 
their know-how 


when he learned at forty, 


Latin-American 


Kansas 


and go into business. 
That happened to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Stratton of Greenfield, Mass. 
When insurance Stratton retired 
he applied his business knowledge to 
developing and selling his wife’s hobby, 
rug-making. 


man 


Now they have a profitable 
business helping make 
hooked 

Some firms are disregarding arbitrary 
retirement Such a firm is_ the 
Lederle Laboratories, a branch of the 
American Cyanamid Co. When the late 
Dr. Benjamin M. Duggar was compulsor- 
ily retired 
versity of 


others hand- 


rugs. 


ve 
ages. 


from teaching at the Uni 
Wisconsin at 
joined the Lederle 
Research 


started in a 


seventy-one, he 
Laboratories Chem- 
Staff. \t Lederle he 


career. His assignment 


IStry 
new 
was to find a new and better antibiotic 
Remaining there until he died at eighty 
four, he deve loped the 
Had Dr. 
opportunity 
suffering humanity the 


wonder-drug, 
\ureomvcin. 
nied the 


Duggar been de 


of employment, 
world over might 
have been denied the healing properties 
of Aureomvycin. 

Since the war, surveys on the produc 
tivity of oldsters on the job have shown 
some cross-section of 
1,444 workers, Prof. Armstrong 
McFarland of Harvard showed that mill 
hands half as 
twen- 
\uto drivers between forty and sixty 
than While the 
memory of oldsters for recent events was 


surprises. In a 
factory 


over sixty suffered only 


many those in the 


accidents as 
ties. 
were safer youngsters. 
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SAINT JOSEPH 
THE WORKER 


by SISTER MARY ADA, C.S.J. 


Joseph was a strong man, 
A good man and true. 
Joseph had a Family 
And work to do. 


His neighbors could tell you 
That his work was good— 
He had the feel and 


A love for wood. 


When a job was finished, 

Or at close of day, 

“We both are very proud of you,” 
Her eyes would say. 


Then he was all contentment, 
(As any man would be), 
Sitting down to supper 

With his Family! 





not as keen as youngsters, in most men- 


tal tests on critical judgment and learn- 
ing ability, men and women between 
rated 


as those below thirty. 


thirty-six and sixty-five just as 
high 

The oldsters showed other gains. They 
than 


jobs less often. 


were more _ stable youngsters, 
The 


that they're slow and inflexible was not 
confirmed by 


changed notion 


these tests. 


McFarland’s findings are borne out 
in other surveys including one by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ing 300 Older 


now taking over jobs formerly done ex- 


cover- 
industries. workers are 
clusively by young men; lathe work, seal- 
ing high power electronic tubes, and do 
ing them well. In addition, oldsters are 
more co-operative, dependable; accident 
rate, absenteeism, and turnover are less. 
These findings have blasted some die- 


hard ideas about productivity in the 
later years. 
When Dr. Lillian J. Martin retired 


from Stanford University, she took over 


thirty disheartened men and women of 


San Francisco, all over sixty, who were 
just waiting for the end of the road, 
and transformed their lives by making 


them useful and profitable. One became 


a traveling salesman, another a 


copy 
writer. A totally deaf man became an 
art leather worker; a woman of eighty, 


in a wheelchair, raised potted cactus 
plants. Their combined 
$18,000. The these 
people were immeasurably brightened. 
Dr. Martin 
car at seventy-eight, speak Spanish at 
cighty, mastered a typewriter and went 
junketing South America 
eighty-two to eighty-seven, then 
farm 


income for a 


yeal Was lives of 


herself learned to drive a 


about from 


with five sixty-year-old assistants 


until she died at ninety-five. 


“Today at seventy-eight,” she once 


said, “I can only say that I find life 
more interesting, more exciting, moje 
absorbing than ever before.” 

A surprising number of retirees who 
have enough to live on devote thei 
later years to church work and welfare 
Dr. Addison Baird always wished he 
could help his patients with their per: 
sonal problems. So when he retired a 
sixty, he did just that for thirty years 
and never charged a cent for services, 

\ retired West Coast teacher offered 
to donate her services teaching prisoners 
English grammar and composition. She 
brought to the seventeen lonely men jp 
her first class not only English but hope, 
She and one of the prisoners fell in 
love. When he was paroled, they were 
married. 

“It’s never too late to begin doing 
something worth-while,” says Father 
James Keller, who has inspired thou 
sands of Christophers to help change 
this world for the better. “If you have 
been thinking that it is too late in your 
life to begin doing something construc. 
tive for God, remember that it is always 
‘better late than never’,” he says in his 
book Stop, Look, and Live. 
and adult education 
specialists offer some hints for making 
the last years the best. 


Psychologists 


Begin now, no matter what your age 
to think about and plan for that dream 
job on retirement. And don’t curb your 
imagination. Let yourself go. When still 
Bernard M. 
exacting 


Baruch set 
making 
enough money so he could become an 
unpaid servant of the public. Now at 
eighty-six, this “elder statesman” has 
helped make history. And he’s still go- 
ing strong. 

Make life of activity 
particularly mental activity. An unused 
brain, say 


a young man, 


himself the goal of 


retirement a 


the scientists, digs its own 
grave. 

Keep learning new things as long as 
you live. It’s one of the secrets of youth. 
Want to learn Spanish, piano playing, 
What's to you? You 

takes. 
yourself in 
in church 


astronomy? stop 
nave what it 

Interest other people's 
work, in welfare. 

Put on a good front at any age. Keep 
a trim figure. You don’t have to look 
like an overstuffed sofa. 


In the long pull, the old chassis holds 


lives, 


up pretty well—if you use it. Even 
strength doesn’t go back on you too 


much. At sixty, it’s only 15.5 per cent 
less than at twenty-five, its peak. And 
your mind should be better at eighty 
than at thirty because it’s more maturt 

Today people are catching up with 
Browning's that the best of lilt 
comes last. And if you keep busy and 
creative who knows, you may, as did 


idea 


Grandmother Moses, become famous. 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 





God Is a Warrior 


by KILIAN 


HE Israelites were a poor nation 
cod weak; they were without mili- 
tary arms and military experience. A 
captive nation living under the tyranny 
of the Egyptians, they made bricks for 
their masters. God sent Moses to lead 
them into a land they could call their 
own. Miracles and wonders marked 
their exodus. The Lord went before 
them as their guide in the form of a 
coud of smoke by day and a pillar 
ol fire by night. God parted the waters 
of the Red Sea before the unarmed Jews 
and closed the path in the waters when 
the Egyptian army in full battle forma- 
tion attempted to follow. Yahweh, the 
God of Isreal, had led them out of exile 
and destroyed their enemies. Yahweh 
proved that He was mighty in word and 
in work. He was, in all truth, their 
God and they were His people. 

The Jews celebrated their deliverance 
with a dance during which they sang 
this song of victory: “The Lord is a war- 
rior, Yahweh is his name. Your right 
hand, O Lord, has shattered the enemy. 
Who is like you, magnificent in holi- 
ness? In your mercy you led the people 
you redeemed. In your strength you 
guided them.” The Jews had attained 
their goal not because of any great 
strength of their own, but because “the 
Lord was fighting for them against the 
Fgyptians.” 

This is the pattern which was re- 
peated again and again in the history 
Mf Israel. God was a warrior who fought 
Israel’s battles and won her victories. 
After the Israelites left Egypt, they 
wandered in the desert for forty years. 
Then God decreed that they should 
enter the Promised Land and subdue 
its people. Josue led the Jewish army 
and quickly conquered Canaan because 
“the Lord fought openly on the 
side of Israel.” 

The history of Israel is the spiritual 
history of each soul. There are goals 
to be attained which we cannot reach 
by our own strength. We, much more 
than the Israelites, need the strength 
of God and the power of God to fight 


McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


for us. The destination of the Jews was 
the Sinai desert and the Promised Land. 
But our destination is no earthly land. 
Our goal is God Himself; our promised 
land is the life of God; our land flow- 
ing with milk and honey is the joy of 
the Lord. We can never attain this 
goal, indeed we cannot even make a 
first beginning in its direction unless 
God do battle for us. God is a warrior, 
and unless He fights with us there will 
be no victory. 

If God is a warrior, fighting openly 
for His own, He is also a jealous war- 
rior, jealous of the battle and jealous 
of the victory. He will fight only for 
those who acknowledge their weakness 
in battle and acknowledge the sureness 
of defeat if they fight alone. 

The profession of our weakness is 
the basis of Christian optimism in the 
face of the impossible. We want to at- 
tain God and His perfection. “Be per- 
fect as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
But we know only defeat. Our experi- 
ence is the same as St. Paul’s: “To wish 
is within my power, but I do not find 
the strength to accomplish what is good. 
For I do not do the good that I wish, 
but the evil that I do not wish, that I 
perform.” The goal is too high, the 
weakness too radical, the inclination 
to sin too strong for man to be victori- 
ous in this battle. Repeated resolutions 
are followed by more good resolutions 
and more failures to keep them. A firm 
purpose of amendment is found to be 
not so firm. And so on. 

The acknowledgement of our weak- 
ness has nothing in common with that 
pretense at humility which says “I can- 
not” when it can, or “I am nothing” 
when it is something. Least of all is 
our acknowledgement an excuse for do- 
ing nothing, If “the Lord fought openly 
on the side of Israel,” the Lord was not 
left to fight alone. The Israelites fought 
and fell in battle. They spilled blood 
and were wounded. The glory of the 
battle and the triumph of the victory be- 
longed to God, but the Israelites were 
in the forefront of the fight. God fights 





no battles for warriors, Jew or Chris- 
tian, who sit on their shields. 

There is no reluctance on our part to 
admit our repeated failures. There is 
even something of eagerness, something 
almost of the boast in our admission of 
weakness. “Gladly,” says St. Paul, “will 
I glory in my infirmities that the strength 
of Christ may dwell in me.” Ow 
does not arise morbid 


boast 
from a inclina- 
tion to self-accusation, nor from a_ per- 
verted delight in self-flagellation. Our 
readiness to declare our weakness comes 
rather from the conviction that Christ 
perfects infirmity with the strength ol 
God. St. Paul complained to God about 
his physical and spiritual weakness and 
received this answer. “My grace is suf- 
ficient for you. For strength is made per- 
fect in weakness.” Our 
strive for divine perfection is the very 
condition of our arriving at that per- 


weakness as we 


fection. The Christian must be weak 
before he can be strong. The Chris- 
tian is a sinner before he is a saint. 


“When I am weak then I am strong,” 
boasted St. Paul. 


E who plod the way of perfection, 
WV conscious of our failings, can take 
comfort. The Jews were a nation chosen 
out of all the tribes of the earth. The 
wondrous works of God, miracles and 
prodigies, were a commonplace in their 
history. Chosen though they were, they 
felt their and wept for it. 
The man who said, “When I am weak 
then I am the man who 
was “caught up to the third heaven” 


weakness 
was 


strong,” 


in ecstasy, “caught up into paradise and 


heard secret words that man may not 
repeat.” 

If Israel, God’s chosen nation, and 
Paul, God’s chosen messenger, stum- 


bled and cried for help, it should not 
be a matter of surprise that impertfec- 
tion and sin weigh heavily upon us. 
We are optimistic in spite of our fail- 
ings. If with who can be 
against us? “The Lord is a warrior.” If 
He fights openly on our side, who can 
ultimately prevail against us? 


God is us, 
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BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 


by Ronald Knox. 
Sheed eo Ward. 


As university chaplain f 
and master of the well- 
turned phrase, Monsi- 





enor Knox is_ fre- 
quently asked to 
preach at the mar- 


riages of his students, 
Since each 


demanded a 


wedding 
me- 
mento,, he soon found 
them 


new 


Ronald Knox 


“silting up ominously” in_ his 
until the large 


enough to be published in book torm. 


drawer collection was 


Fach talk is short, honoring one bride 
eroom’s frank suggestion: “You know— 
the kind of thing for which five min 
utes is too short and ten minutes is 


too long.” The theme is usually taken 
the liturgy of the season or the 
Nuptial Mass, and the result sparkles 
with originality 


from 


conciseness, and humor. 


The book is for older marrieds as well 
as the bridegroom and_= bride = and 
might well bring to earth—or should 
ii read “heaven”’?—some of the adoles 
cent notions of marriage. There is 


lesson in each 
the 
faults at 


small chapter for every 


one: necessity of grace to. bear 


such intimate range, the ideal 
God's 


marriage, the ide 
that matrimony plunges us more deeplh 


of loving service providential 


eulidance in every 


into the stream of life rather than 
withdrawing us from it, or the ability 
of the newlyweds to see others with 
joyful benevolence, much as Chris 
sees them and not as we do with ou 
cynical criticism 

Monsignor Knox warns that he is not 


attempting here a Tractaius de Ma 


monio. In the limits he sets for hin 
self, he has succeeded admirably is \ 
could have fore told. 

PAULA BOWES. 


THE LIFE OF HILAIRE BELLO¢ 


By Robert Speaicht 552 pa 


Farrar, Straus < ( udahy. 


It appears that we have reached a lit 
erary day in which the term “authorized 
biography” is no 
with uncritical adulation. At least 
Robert Speaight’s Life of Hilaire 
Belloc, which professes to be a member 
of that 
tachment 


longer synonymous 


considerable de 
unwillingness to ig 


genre, shows 


and an 
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BOOKS: 


This 


nore all the faults of its subject. 


objectivity makes more convincing the 
author's generally favorable estimate ol 
Belloc’s life and works. 

Certainly we need a_ friendly re 
evaluation of this” versatile Franco 
British writer. At present the critical 
world largely either condescends to him 
or ignores him on = grounds ol flaws 
in both his thinking and_ his. style. 


that much otf Belloc’s work, 


ke that of 


true 


It is 
| 


artists, is un 


all prolific 


and in instances trivial. It 
also that 


re sometimes overwritten 


even some 


is true his historical creations 
and marred 
his “Dan 
“Marie An 


vivid 


vy dogmatisms. Nevertheless. 


ty Robespierre,” and 


inette,” for example. are and 
xciting renderings of the past. 
Mr. Speaight takes 


trv to present Belloc 
| 


great pains to 
as a person rather 


figure. Ye 


author is not completely; successful 


than as a purely publi 


this does 


attempt. He not quite 
inside” Belloc the person. We 

ire told that Belloc possessed certain 
qualities or that he liked to do certain 


s. but we never have a_ personal 
realization that these qualities or these 
Belloc With this 
Life of Hilaire Bello 
study likely 


to com 


ictions al part ol 
7 he 


i well-rounded 


eservation, 
which is 
» be definitive for 


some. tint 


H. L. ROFINOT. 
THE DAY CHRIST DIED 


By | Bishop. 
Harper. $3.95 


>>”) p wes, 


Here 


Jan DOOK 


s in his popu- 
The Day 
Lincol) Was Shot, 
Jim Bishop has_ pre- 
sented a vividly de- 


tailed 


rccount ob a 
single day—in this 
the most 
the 


world, the 


is¢ dra- 





matic day in his- 


tory ol the Jim Bishop 
day on which Jesus of Nazareth died.” 
The 


sion employed by the 


advantage of the literary compres 
that 


reader 


author is 
tends to produce upon the 
like the 
tightly coiled spring. 


! 


impact sudden release of 
Mr. Bishop is most effective in the 
iandling of the larger moments—notably 
the trials ol 
Lord, the political parrying be 
the Roman 


the crucifixion, various 
Qu 


tween govenor Pontius 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 





Pilate and the Jewish high priests, and | 
the death of Judas Iscariot. Perhaps 
most effective of all is his description 


of the carrving of the cross, or more 
accurately, the  crossbeam. \t such 
junctures as these, Mr. Bishop’s dra. 


matic journalism gives the reader the 


impression ol being an actual witness 


to the event. 

lo his narration of the events them- 
back- 
ground chapters on the Jewish world, 
the Roman world, and the lile of Ow 
Lord. While all three are of surpassing 
interest, the most impressive is the one 


selves, the author has added thre« 


dealing with the Jews. Here, as through- 
book, Mr. 
most recent 


out the sishop fellows the 
lead ol 


fully 


mass ol 


scholars. He. care- 


distinguishes between the 
the 


pictures as 


great 
Jewish people whom hi 
heart” 


and the motives of their top leaders 


essentially “good at 


who at best regarded Jesus as “merel 
insane,” at worst looked on Him as 
religious faker, and in any event. saw 


Him as a threat to their personal power 
and to the continuance of their religious 


practices. All in’ all, Mr. Bishop’ 
strikingly presented book serves well 
the law of charity. It should prove 
i source of inspiration, pleasure, and 


enlightenment to its readers. 


MILTON LOMASK, 


By Phyllis Bottome. 304 pages. 
Vanguard. $3.95 
Jane is a crowded 
book. There are many 





characters, many 
events, much emotion, 
and much deep 
thought All these 
handled 
superlatively by Miss 
she cer- 
tainly has one of the 


SLPALDS are 





Bottome and 


P. Bottome 


big books of °57. It will probably make 
the best-seller list and it belongs there. 

There is a solid plot. Jane is filteen 
when a skilled pick 
pocket, ward of a hardened criminal, 
enmeshed in a most sordid world. When 
she is 


the story Opens, 


caught during a robbery, the 


tale starts to move. 


Essentially it describes her introduc 


tion into a new world, one motivated 


by Christian principles and as_ far 


from her ken as the moon would be. 
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Obviously it’s no easy transition. What 
is not Obvious are the complex, half- A h b h t 
Se ious thoughts and alas ol nN Our- "- Our accouUn 
an individual in this situation. But - ‘ 
the author has really gotten inside of the most dramatic day 77 the 
> her character. Miss Bottome must know 
oung girls very well. Jane is intelli- S 
hg cnen, and “lt ove Most hastory of the world 
} readers will find her unforgettable. She 
stands head and shoulders over the 
usual run of fictional heroines. 
and f Some of the value in the book is 
haps the insight it gives into the problem 
ytion of wayward girls. When Jane is re 
more manded to a correctional home, the 
such whole story expands to reveal the vir- 
dra- tues and shortcomings of a penal code. 
the The conversation in’ the book is 
tness remarkably good. Jane does a lot ol » 
talking, all of it worth reading. Th ‘ 
hem- interplay of personalities is done very t 
back- realistically. ‘ 
orld, Don't peg this as a “juvenile delin he 
Our quent story.”” It is far more. Ww 
ssing It's the work of a skilled craftsman, » 
one a wise mind, a large and sympathetic “ 
ugh heart. You'll be moved and thoughtful \ 
. the for a long time after the last page. S 
care: ROSEMARY NOLAN. x 
ereat \ 
n he “ 
cart” | THE DEEP RANGE N 
iders, > ’ 2a N 
By Arthur C. Clarke. 238 pages. \ 
rerely Harcourt, Brace. $3.95 » 
is N 
tL saw Gourmets and gourmands alike should i 
owe! be happy to be born in this century if 
ig1OUs Arthur C. Clarke’s science-fiction 01 
shop's — pseudo-science — projection into the 
well sources Of food supply a hundred years 
prove from now holds true. Under a seem- 
and ingly international world government, 
men and nations are fed chiefly on prod- 
MASK, ucts stemming from great flocks and 


herds of whales, scientifically shepherded 
and tended, and from vast ocean fields 


e Day Christ Dred 


sega glade By JIM BISHOP 


"$3.95 Less a novel than a series of deep-sea Author of THE DAY LINCOLN WAS SHOT 


episodes involving one-man submarines 


and torpedoes ridden like motor-skooters, This is the way it was from 6 P.M. on the eve of the Passover, 


and struggles with a giant squid and the 30 A.D., until 4 P.M. on the day that would afterward be called 
great sea serpent, Mr. Clarke has let him- Good Friday. Jim Bishop, well known to readers of The Sign, 
self down from the standards of imagina- endows the story with absolute authenticity and the color, richness 


tion and interest of his other science-fic- and mounting tension of each lived-in moment. 
tion fantasies. The success of Rachel 











Tt: Wis Bie Arnsnad Bs enetes 10 A Catholic priest and editor gave Mr. Bishop initial encourage- 
ae hak be ; eo ment and support in the original research. In Rome and the Holy 
lave led him astray into an essential : ‘ ; ; 
dullness of plot and story line and an Land, the author benefited from the advice and help of church- 

me aE ey . men, archaeologists and historians, including counsel from His 
overburdening of pseudoscientific — jar- : ; : : 

ae Holiness Pius XII. 
Make gon. 

there. | Nor is he content with stufhng blub- “It assumes the stark reality of events taking place before one’s 

en ys : oh! . . on ie 

fifteen = and plankton—ugh! ~low n his read very eyes.” —FATHER RALPH GORMAN, c.P. 

pick- ers throats; he has also seen fit to 
= e . . bad 3 
minal, ] envision the religion of the future. If “Provocative and deeply reverent. A stimulant to intelligent faith. 

When you want to know without reading the - APRIL OURSLER ARMSTRONG, co-author of The Greatest Faith 

y, the book, it’s Buddhism, with a converted Ever Known 
covenanting Scot as its leader. ‘“Chris- 

roduc tianity,” says Mr. Clarke, “which had 

ivated never fully recovered from the shatter- 

is far ing blow given it by Darwin and Freud HARPER & BROTHERS 

ld be. 
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MARRIAGE AND RHYTHM 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. 


A distinguished American sociologist here approaches 
the problem of rhythm in a relatively new way: he at- 
tempts to view the question in the context of life—taking 
into account the moral, social, economic, psychological, 
and physical aspects of married love. Using Catholic 
moral ideals as the framework, Father Thomas describes 
the scientific bases for the rhythm method and discusses 
the licitness of its use. $3.00 


PORTRAIT OF A CHAMPION —A life of St. Stanley Kostka 


By Joseph E. Kerns, S.J. 


A stirring, popular biography of the holy Jesuit novice, 
Stanley Kostka, who turned his back on the allurements 
of the world in spite of opposition from ail sides—from 
family, friends, and advisers. Father Kerns has given us 
a portrait of Stanley, freely sketched, lovingly filled in, 
done with scholarship and creative imagination. The 
book possesses a compelling charm and a ringing veri- 
similitude. $3.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN press 


Westminster, Maryland 
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You won't want to miss the “new” Caecilia! The May 
issue (Vol. 84, No. 2) will bring you the first chapter of 
the reprint of Dr. Peter Wagner's “Introduction to the 
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Gregorian Melodies.” Limited Subscription. Order now! 


CAECILIA 


A Review of Catholic Church Music 
1 year subscription $3.00 2 year subscription $5.00 


P. O. Box 1012, Omaha 1, Nebraska 
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(sic) had finally and unexpectedly gy. 
cumbed before the archaeological di 
coveries of the late twentieth century,” 
Mr. Clarke should be reminded, in }j, 
preoccupation as a deep sea naturaliy 
with things finny and _ piscatorial, tha 
one of the earliest symbols of Christ anq 
Christianity was the icthus, represented 
as a fish. 

DORAN HURLEy. 


DESTINY AND GLORY 
By Edward §S. Wallace. 320 page 
Coward-McCann. $5.1) 


Breezily, Edward S. 
Wallace recounts the 
exploits of los fili- 
busteros Americanos: 
American adventurers 
who, between the 
Mexican and = Civil 
Wars, harried the Car- 
ribean, Central, and 





E. S. Wallace 


South American shores. 
Like Hawkins and Drake they swept th 
Spanish Main, but since they saw them 
selves as Christian rescuers, they wer 
naively puzzled when the local citizenny 
didn’t rally gratefully around their starn 
flag. 

It is good to have such sidelights on 
our national story retold. Besides being 
interesting, they help us to comprehend 
some of the problems facing our moden 
diplomats. The descendants of | the 
people who received the attentions of 
Quitman, Walker, and Shelby canno! 
be completely blamed for an occasional 
skepticism ol Yanqui protestations, 

Another interesting point—most ol 
these filibusters were Southerners trying 
to extend the slave-holding territory ol 
the United States. In fact, in one of the 
book’s most entertaining chapters, 
brigade of Confederate veterans offer 
their swords against Juarez to the 
Emperoi Maximillian of Mexico. 

To readers of Destiny and Glory the 
word “filibuster” will take a new mean- 
ing: no more just a long-winded politi: 
cal speech, but an American soldier of 
fortune striding besashed toward comic 


opera or Carnage, 


CLORINDA CLARKE, 


A HISTORY OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Georg von Rauch. 193 pages 
Praeger. $6.75 


What is the state of the U.S.S.R.? In 
order to answer this question it is not 
enough to consult current news. We 
must know something about “how it all 
happened.” It has been Georg yon 
Rauch’s task to offer us this information: 
he has accumulated for that purpose an 
enormous bulk of material and_ has 
masterfully tested and analyzed it in or 
der to write something which is both a 
handbook of Soviet history and a politi- 
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ql, social, and psychological commen- 
tary on this subject. Von Rauch’s book 
covers some fifty years and more of 
Russian history, i.e., from the last years 
of the Czarist regime to its overthrow in 
1917, and then through the four decades 
of Communist rule in Russia. A pro- 
fessor ol Russian history at the Uni- 
yersity of Marburg, Germany, Georg von 
Rauch has written and lectured on Rus- 
san Communism for many years. He is 
familiar with Russian political and_ so- 
cial thought and can trace its sources 
with remarkable skill and penetration. 
After a “prologue,” every line of which 
js worth reading, von Rauch leads 
through the successive periods of Soviet 
history: Lenin’s coup d’etat in the fall 
of 1917 to Stalin’s death and his succes- 
sors. Here is a complete panorama to 
But 
merely a summary and academic picture 
of events. As von Rauch tells us in his 
preface, he has carefully avoided gen- 


date of Soviet history. this is not 


eralizations, confused and hasty judg- 
ments, and a sketchy presentation of 
facts. Thus for instance, however grim 
and terrifying is the history of Com- 
munist rule in Russia, the author does 
not feel that the final chapter has been 
written. 


tory of 


To believe in the definite vic- 
Russia would 
mean to adopt a “determinist”” view of 


Communism in 


the Russian people. They might very 
well join the West, to which they belong 
ppiritually and culturally, in order to 
break down the iron curtain, 

HELENE ISWOLSKY. 


THE GUNS OF NAVARONE 


320 pages. 


$3.95 


By Alistair MacLean. 
Doubleday. 


The Guns of Navarone 
isthe story of five men 
who are given the im- 
posible task of scal- J 
ing an impregnable 
mountain above Kher- 
little Mediter- 

town from 
which the British navy 
must evacuate twelve 
hundred = British 


TOs, a 
ranean 





A. MacLean 


before the 
Germans begin shelling the town. No 


subjects 


one thinks it be done, least of all 


the five men chosen for the mission, but 


can 


they proceed exactly as if it were pos- 
sible, 
The men are sharply characterized. 


‘evens, the youngest member of the 
soup, has always been afraid that he 
will not will fail at the 
qucial moment, but he wins the right 
to be called a 


which he 


measure up, 
hero by the manner in 
The relationship be- 
ween the boy and the leader is very 
dear. In a flash of intuition, Stevens 
tealizes that the leader lies beyond his 
understanding and judgment. 

There are many bloody acts, but the 


dies. 





men do not lose their basic humanity. 
There is no false heroism, no romantic 
heightening. In the midst of struggle, | 
exhaustion, and pain, they are still men | 
of courage, devotion, generosity, and 
faith. 

Andrea, the Greek, kills with ruthless 
efhciency, but always with regret. He 
sees his job not merely in terms of 
leadership in war, but in compassion 
and care for the men under him. Their 
unity rests on training, belief in each 
other, and common values. 

Even in the midst of an exciting story, 
the author has time for haunting pic- 
tures of the Aegean, of little, sun-baked 
villages, and of a seascape that has 
haunted men’s minds since the golden 
age of Greece. The novel has much to 
recommend it, quick action, brilliant 
characterization, and the excitement of 
being part of a great undertaking. 

N. ELIZABETH MONROI 


THE BRIDGE 


By Pamela Frankau. 
Harper. 


330 pages. 


$3.75 
The shadowy journey 
taken by David Neil- 
“The 
between life 
and eternity is a curi- 
and 


son across 
Bridge’”’ 
ous provocative 
excursion, destined to 
arouse controversial 
emotions in its 
chair 





arm- 
Un- 


scope, the 


P. Frankau 


followers. 
confined in novel freely 
mingles sophistication with simplicity, 
agnosticism with faith, cults 
Creator, meanwhile, 
French Riviera, a 
Connecticut, 


and the 
through 
Cali- 
New 


shifting, 
England, the 
fornia 
York. 

A great deal is said and done in a 
short space to vital characters 
with convincing motivations; however, 


suburb, and 


create 


the purist has no choice but to censure 
the fuzzy religious crescendo—which 
seemingly leans toward Catholicism—as 
being more sentimental than sound. 
This puts something of a damper on the 
climax, which is meant to soar gloriously. 

In the moments approaching the gate 
at the end of the mystical bridge, Neil- 
son experiences again the turning points 
in his life, the triumph and_ tragedy 
that have touc ast: his marriage, 

as a writer, the untimely 
his daughter, the 
of his popularity. 


his success 
death of dimming 
All leave an indelible 
mark in the molding of the man, as 
does his sturdy but informal belief in 
God. Not until the pattern has repeated 
itself in full is final judgment revealed 
on Neilson’s deeds. 

Miss induces a 
pressing tide of hypnosis which sweeps 

(Continued on page 63) 


Frankau’s writing 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 








“What am I, and 
why am | 
in this world ?”’ 


“What should be 
my ultimate goal 
in life?” 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 
T0 
PHILOSOPHY 


By Daniel J. Sullivan 


... answers these 
questions for the aver- 
age reader. It opens 
the ever-amazing, 
ever-new world of 
philosophy, consider- 
ing in everyday lan- 
gauge, all the prob- 
lems relating to man’s 
very existence. $3.75 


At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
206 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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mother... : 


should you tell your daughter 
... when she’s 9 

...oril 

...or wait till she’s 13 


If you have been wondering when 
to tell your daughter about men- 
struation, you will find the booklet 
‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
of real help. 


Beautifully illustrated, and 
written with a clear understanding 
of the mother-daughter relation- 
ship, this booklet has helped many 
mothers explain menstruation to 
their daughters. 

For your free copy, from the 
makers of Modess® Sanitary Nap- 
kinsand Belts, write: AnneShelby, 
Box 5782-6, Personal Products 
Corp., Milltown, N. J. Or mail 
coupon below. 


Personal Products Corporation, 
Box 5782-6, Milltown, New Jersey 
Please send me a free copy of “How 


Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
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City State 
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OUR LADY OF GOOD HEALTH 
AD fet )=3XPRAY FOR US 


Beautiful new sterling silver 
medal on 18” sterling chain 





of OUR LADY, HEALTH 
OF THE SICK. Ideal for 
men, women and children 


Gift boxed $2.50 postpaid 
Send check or money order 
to: 


DEVOTIONAL ART Co., 
Inc. 


149 Church Street 


(actual size) New York 7%. V. 








MAKE ROSARIES. ==. -»::. 
® able, light 


work. Using only fine wire, a wide choice of 
beads, crucifixes, centerpieces and small pliers. 
Clean: no gluing or soldering. Free decade 
sent to prove this to you. Ideal for shut-ins to 
establish confidence in themselves by gaining 
new hobby and, in some cases, a source of 
income and new friends. Write for free catalog 
and free decade. 
MURPHY AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 

Box K4 Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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IRISH MARKET PLACE 

(Continued from page 35) 
holder in my little business. If I were 
to ask each of you shareholders to lend 
me a pound note in addition to the 
penny you have already given me, you 
would laugh, would you not? But, of 
course, I do not ask you for the loan 
of a pound. That is, not until you 
understand the wonderful nature of 
the proposition I am about to make. 

Finally, we come upon the Street 
Strong Man: 

“Bring out your doctors!” he chal- 
lenges, “and let them explain, if they 
can, how I am able to place this enor- 
mous limestone on my chest and allow 
my friend here to crack it with several 
Medical 
Science be hanged! If they fed me in 
my youth, I’d crucify creation. For the 


blows of a_ sledgehammer. 


| last time I challenge you to bring out 








” 


your doctors! ... 
If the time I speak of was one of 
agrarian unrest, the more so was it one 
of political unrest. Sometimes at dusk 
on a market day a procession, led by 
torch-bearers and a pipe band, passed 
through the streets of the town and 
halted outside the market place. Hear- 
ing the wild pipe-music, the farmers 
came tumbling out of their pubs, their 
faces daft in the torchlight. The frieze- 
coated men growled for freedom. Free 
dom! Passionately they sang the patri- 
otic songs of the day: 
“When boyhood’s fire was in my blood, 
I read of ancient freemen 


For Greece and Rome who _ bravely 
stood, three hundred men and _ three 
men. 


And then I prayed I yet might see our 
fetters rent in twain 

And Ireland, long a province, be a 
nation once again.” 

When the song had ended in a flurry 
of cheers, the orators on the wagonettes 
roused the market day crowd to frenzy: 

“Fellow countrymen! Ireland is 
sandbank thrown up by a caprice of 
the ocean. It is a proud and ancient 
land. In every generation young men 
and women have been found to set 
forth our country’s claim to independ- 
ence. What does it matter that, in the 
claiming, their bright bodies have gone 


no 


down in blood? What does it matter 
that our litanies always have been 
litanies of defeat? .. .” 

Rhetoric, if ye but, when 
Grators give their ....> to back their 


bragging, then truly, in the words of 
Yeats, “a terrible beauty is born.” 
Such was the market place of my boy- 
hood—a place of turbulence and color, 
where town and country fused and 
blazed with a rare light. I’m thankful 


to the market place, not only because it 
sharpened my wits, but also because its 
vitality made a die that bit deeply into 
my youth. ; 
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BOOKS 
(Continued from page 61) 
one readily into the current of emo- 
tional and spiritual conflict. If the idea 
js not new, her intriguing presentation 


| compensates. Only the resolution strikes 


a Hollywood-glib note. 


LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


THE BRIDGE AT ANDAU 


By James A. Michener. 
Random House. 


270 pages. 
$3.50 
Back in 1212 A.D., a 


French peasant boy 
named Stephen led 
99,000 children in a 
Crusade to free the 
Holy Sepulcher. A 


few months ago, the 
young people of Buda- 
pest attacked invading 
Soviet tanks with 
home-made hand grenades. James Miche- 
ner tells their heroic story in The Bridge 
at Andau. 

Michener’s thesis the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956 was led by Communist- 
indoctrinated youth who rejected the 
indoctrination. In one of the book's 
most moving chapters he shows how 





James A. 
Michener 


IS: 


much this rejection was based on the 
parents’ determined counterattack on 
the their children. 
Night alter night the parents of Hun- 


brainwashing ot 
gary had worked in secret, using three 
weapons—patriotism, religion, and fam- 
ily loyalty. 

Hundreds \ patriots 
were interviewed by Michener as they 
crossed the Austria. He 
uses the case history technique in pre 
senting his 


of these young 


border into 


findings: what happened 
toa young workman, a student, a leader 
in a Communist factory—and in one 
bloodcurdling chapter—to a torturer in 
the AVO, the Hungarian OGPU. 
Supplementing these vignettes are an 
outline Hungary’s age-old struggle 
lor freedom and the highlights of the 
economic situation. 

The effect of The Bridge at Andau 
could be immeasurable. It organizes 


and sets down in permanent form the 


ol 


material that made the headlines last 
October and November, material too 
easily forgotten in the headlines of 
today. It is a new revelation of the 


power politics, brutality, mercantilism, 

and treachery of Soviet imperialism, of 

the heights of Hungarian heroism. 
CLORINDA CLARKE. 


ADENAUER 


By Paul 
Dutton. 


IWeymar. 509 pages. 


$5.95 


The phrase “authorized biography” al- 
Most automatically places the reader on 


his guard against a possibly one-sided 
and oversympathetic treatment of the 
subject. In this study of the present West 
German Chancellor, however, the author 
has apparently attempted to be objec- 
tive and fair, with the result that his 
work does not appear to be “authorized” 
in the usual literary meaning of the 
word. 

While the major part of the book (ap- 
proximately 335 of the 490 pages of 
text) deal with the post-World War II 
period, nevertheless the earlier part of 
Adenauer’s life may well be of more in- 
terest to the American public. So little 
of his earlier career is commonly known 
in this country that we sometimes get 
the feeling that Adenauer sprang out of 
nowhere in the modern Ger- 
many. Such, of course, is not the case. 
He had been a_ prominent German 
lawyer who had held a variety of gov- 
ernmental positions, had been for some 
years Chief Mayor of the important city 
of Cologne, and had played some part 


ruins of 





in national politics. Furthermore, Ade- | 


nauer known be an anti-Nazi 
who had suffered as a consequence. He 
had in fact been imprisoned by the 
Gestapo. 

As a person, Adenauer comes through 
stern, often uncompro- 
mising individual, motivated by strong 


was to 


these pages a 
ambition and an even stronger sense of 
duty. His devotion to and practice of 
his Catholic religion is shown to have 
been one of the dominant influences on 


his life. Whatever place in history Kon- | 


\denauer receives, he has been with- 
out doubt the outstanding political fig- 
ure in western Germany since the second 
World War. 


rad 


H. L. ROFINOT, 


THE LIVELY ARTS OF 
SISTER GERVAISE 


By John L. Bonn. 227 pages. 
Kenedy. $3.50 
Father Bonn has been 


too long absent trom 
the literary scene. He 
returns 


now with a 


joyful performance 
that has been well 
worth the waiting. 





One cannot help em- 
ploying language and 


John L. Bonn 


mood of the theater, 
for Sister Gervaise, like her creator, 
is the dramatics teacher at St. Rita’s 


High School. And _ Sister Gervaise is 
quite as lively as the arts whose cause 
In fact, the pastor at 
St. Rita’s says she is the only live woman 
in the parish, even though at times he 
quite vocally wishes she were a lot less 
lively. 


she champions. 


The pastor's idea of a good show is 
a minstrel—full of people whose friends 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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FOLDING TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


A CHAIR and a DESK in 
ONLY 3 INCHES 


This versatile chair has found widespread use in 
sales conferences, training classes, auxiliary 
school rooms, examination rooms, cafeterias, 
meeting rooms or as extra chairs and writing 
surfaces in offices. The chair can also be used 
with the arm folded down out of the way. And, 
the amazing thing about this quality built chair 
is that it folds to a thickness of only 3”! 





~ Model = 
with leathe 


The only folding chair backed‘ , 
by a 10 YEAR GUARANTEE! 


Write for complete information 


CLARIN 





MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 21, 4640 W, Harrison 
Chicago 44, Ill, 













































1 EARNED $62.00 


in just one month 


SELLING beautiful 
ROSARIES | MADE 
MYSELF 


bd ®) 
Springfield, Mass. 


*Name ond address upon request? 


Thousands of people enjoy rosary making... 
as a profitable business and fascinating hob- 
by. They like giving these rosaries as treas- 
ured gifts, too. 


Rosary Making is so easy ... so much fun! 


@ No experience necessary 

@ No elaborate equipment 
needed 

@ Foras little as $1.50 
you’re in business 







Send for your FREE 96-page cata- 
log packed with illustrations, com- 
plete instructions, invaluable sales 
suggestions and ideas. Also avail- 
able FREE, helpful hints in a 
Periodical bulletin ''News Notes." 

“THE ORIGINAL 


ttshire 
CUSTOM LINE” 


P.O. BOX 988F @ PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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TIRED & POOPED? . “aa AXI 


Choose your favorite chair ee ote your feet on 
“KNEES EASE” presto! . weariness ‘‘oozes"’ 
away. Completely rests and relaxes feet, legs and body. 
Beneficial for health too. Perfect for watching television, 
reading, radio . . . or just to enjoy leisure hours. Feather- 
weight . . . adjusts to any position . . . folds compactly 
. ... Carry from room to room. Made of fine hardwood, 
mahogany finish. Does not hook or fasten to anything. 
A wonderful gift! ONLY $4.95 tax and postage included. 


Order from: 
KNEES-EASE 
Box 936-S Beverly Hills, Calif. 








Send $1 for a Lin- 
coin cent album (to 
hold your pennies). 
Fill the spaces with 
dates shown in album, return 
COMPLETE album and receive 
$16 by return air mail PLUS $1 back for album 
(total $17). Save other sets worth hundreds of 
dollars! All information sent with Ist album. 
Send $1 to: BYBYMAIL, BOX 67, Dept. E-6 
Oakland Gardens Stat., Flushing, N. Y. 
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Graymoor Friars 


Graymoor, Garrison 3, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your 


literature in regard to [J Priesthood 
Brotherhood. 
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FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 
Teaching Home Missions 

Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 


hood are welcome to ask for informa- 
tion by writing to 
Father Leo, T.O.R 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monasterv 
Loretto Pennsylvania 
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will fill the hall and pay off the church 


debt. Sister Gervaise has other ideas, 
about artistry and things like that. He 


idea of a good show is a play by Henri 
Gheon or T. S. Eliot. 

Conflict with the 
of her difficulties. 


pastor is only one 
She becomes involved 


in the personal problems of her teen 


age students. She keeps a sharp eye 
out—and the other one closed—for un 
scheduled romantic rehearsals on the 
firc-escape, and she gives poor, plain 


Theresa Doyle an assist in getting Joe 


Maguire away trom the class beauty. 

In her convent Sister Gervaise is a 
voice crying in the wilderness, a cham- 
pion of liturgy, modern drama, ab- 
stract art. Her sisters in the community 
are primly critical, her Superior not a 
little bewildered. There is the dangei 
of becoming “singular.” There is also 
the danger of allowing her “show busi 


ness” to encroach so far upon her time 


and thoughts as to jeopardize if not 
destroy her religious life. 

Quietly, without sermonizing, with a 
chuckling humor and by playing out 


the drama of everyday life against 
eternal values, Father Bonn has written 
a book that is entertaining and wise. 

FORTUNATA CALIRI, 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN 
COMMUNISM 


By 7 heodore Draper. 498 pages. 





Viking. $6.75 
The early days of the 
Communist Party in 
this country come to 
life again in the pages 
of this bock. Theo- 
dore Draper, the au- 
thor, admittedly a 
part of the movement 
in the Thirties, wrote 
for the Daily Worker, T. Draper 
the New Masses, and Tass, the Soviet 
news agency. Because of his close as- 
sociation with the Reds, Mr. Draper 
has the advantage of knowing the 
documents and papers necessary for a 
study of this sort and makes copious 
use of them. Although he is reported 
to have left the Party in the World 
War II years, he has not openly co- 
operated with government agencies in 
exposing the Communist conspiracy. 


The 
a Communist 


hero of the piece is Louis Fraina, 


International representa- 


tive, who after serving Moscow in this 
Capacity was repudiated by the Party for 
absconding with C. lL. funds He dis 


appeared in Mexico and later emerged 
in the Un 
til de 


United States as Lewis Corey. 
1953, Fraina-Corey 
voted his energies first to establishing a 


his death in 


reputation as a “leading Marxist econo 


mist” and then to championing “demo- 
cratic socialism.” 
Marxism-Leninism, that body of 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


theory and strategy behind every Cog, 
munist Party — American, 
Kuropean—does not receive an oye, 
all critical analysis in Mr. Draper's wor 
the beginnings of the Communiy 
Party in the United States. The effe, 
dialectical) materialism in makin; 
Communism what it its coy 
stant determination conquer th 
world and its alternate use 


\Slan, 


og 


ol 
is—with 
to 
Ol violen: 

and deception—does not come in idl 
proper consideration, As a result thed 
is no clear picture conveyed of the try 
nature of Communism in an otherwis 
markedly competent narrative. — 7; 
impression is left that the 
ization was something akin to the trad 
later deflected il 


into 


early orga 
union movement, 
its original 
trolled channels. 
There is also the 
chapter twenty, 


course Moscow-coy 
idea, brought for 
that the Communi 
movement about 1921 gave up the o 
ol 
“mass manipulation’’—where 
the present da 
interplay ol th 


jective violent) revolution in th 


West 
from 


lor 
its beginning 
the 
violent revolution objective 


to 
it has combined 


with wid 


spread infiltration for advancing 1 
Communist line. The one did not pl 
clude the other. 


The book ts sponsored by the Fun 
for the Republic. 


MARGARET BUDENZ 


THE BELIEVERS 


By Janice Holt Giles. 
Houghton Mifflin. 


3()? page 
$375 


The Believers is an historical novel wit! 
an unusual background—a Shaker settl 
Kentucky. It 
human 
young 


ment in frontier is also 


sensitive study in 
the 
because 


relationships 


and story of a woman whi 
husband’s religious cor 
herself 


repudiates 


hei 
finds 
that 
loves and values most. 

Rebecca 
married for several years to an old chil 
hood playmate, her/husband 
revivalist mis 


of 


version, involved in 


ay 
ciety everything sh 


Cooper has been happil 
when 
converted 
She 


community, 


suddenly by a 


sionary. follows him into a Shak 


submits to its customs 
rebels against its doctrines, 
horrified as her husband changes into 


cold and unrelenting religious fanati 


Rebecca is a convincing and appealin 
person. 


prevent the book, despite its sometimes 


outlandish situations, from lapsing int 

The description — ol lift 
early Shakers, from their \ 
sions and seizures to almost prep-schoo 


melodrama. 
among the 


like regime, is both novel and _ intrigu 
ing. 
Mrs. Giles is expert at evoking watt 


family relationships, mistress-and-servan 
loyalties, and the happiness and_ hard 


ships of American frontier life. On 


and watche 


Her simplicity and directnes 
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of the book’s most loving aspects is its 
picture of the trials and bewilderment 
that a radical religious conversion can 
bring to the husband or wife of a con- 
vert. 

The Believers is a distinctive and un- 
pretentious story that merits and should 
get a wide and womanly audience. 

CLORINDA CLARKE. 


GALE FORCE 


By Elleston Trevor. 
Macmillan. 


246 pages. 

$3.50 
“Before a ship sinks, 
she seems to die. The 
life and warmth goes 
out of her .. . There 
is no more comfort 
in familiar things, a 
handbag, a pair of 
skin favorite 
pipe you don’t , 
want touch them E. Trevor 
again because you know the feel of 
them will not be the same. You do 
not expect to touch a dead friend and 
feel him warm.” 

In this sensitive manner, Mr. Trevor 
launches the final movement of this 
powerful story of the sinking by storm 
of a British merchant vessel, the “At- 
lantic Whipper,” and of what transpires 
in the minds and of her ten 
passengers and forty crewmen as they 
face the possibility of death. 

Laying first claim the reader’s 
sympathies is Captain Harkness, whose 
struggle to save his ship turns out to 
be part of his long struggle with the 
curious “eternal triangle” created by 
his wife Margaret’s hatred of the ship 
-a hatred which prompts her to speak 
of the “Atlantic Whipper” never 
“she” but “it.” In the end, 
the ship goes down and Margaret wins, 





shoes, a 


to 


hearts 


on 


as 


always as 


but the reader is led to appreciate 
the tastelessness of the victory even 
to her. 


Gently, the author probes the in- 
terior lives of a dozen other characters 
as for example, Manuelo Lopez de las 
Castillas, captain of the tiny Spanish 
steamer that comes to the rescue against 
overwhelming odds—but comes confi- 
dently because, as her simple Catholic 
skipper puts it, she comes “with God.” 

Finely plotted and delicately written. 
Mr. Trevor's third an 
immediate place among the great sea 
stories of all time. 


novel merits 


MILTON LOMASK,. 


TRIAL BY FIRE 


By Charles Elliott. 


252 pages. 
Putnam. 


$3.75 
An unusually mature first novel which, 
in addition to a tautly woven exposition 
of men and women in spiritual conflict 
in the Graham Greene manner, has the 


immediacy of background of oil com- 
panies and Arabs that helps bring deeper 
understanding to present front-page 
headlines. 

Essentially the novel resis on the dis- 
parity in aims and purposes and modes 
of thought between the _ idealistic, 
humanitarian English adviser to the 
Sheikh of an Arab principality grown 
rich in oil and the aggressive, callous 
not-quite-a-gentleman who manages the 
English oil concessions. Into the conflict 
between the two men is drawn the ad- 
viser’s restless, aristocratic wile. 

However, the book is much more than 
a static study of opposing personalities. 





It has also a swiftly moving narrative | 
and a dramatic story. The characteriza- | 


tions of the three protagonists are ably 
done; and the portrayal of the Sheikh 
is a minor masterpiece of understanding 
of the ancient Arab world projected too 
quickly into the wealth and commercial- 
ism of the new West. Imaginary Kura- 
yan is, of course, not Saudi Arabia, and 
its Sheikh by no means the vastly more 
Westernized Ibn Saud, but fundamen- 
tally the Arab and Moslem attitudes of 
the people of the fictional sheikhdom 
are those of the greater political entity. 
It is more than ordinarily fascinating to 
read a dramatic story and at the same 
time to find a deeper understanding of 
the Middle East resolving itself. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS 


By Vance Packard. 
McKay. 


275 pages. 
$4.00 
This is a journalistic report on new 
trends and methods in advertising and 
related velvet-glove forms of mass com- 
pulsion. 
the hucksters have dis- 
covered commercial uses for Freud and 
lave plunged into the depth analysis of 
motivation of both the consumer and 
the electorate, often using their findings 
with startling success. Depth does not 


It seems that 


here mean philosophical profundity but 
sub-rationality. Research departments 
Madison Avenue are bursting 
with psychologists and sociologists who 
use everything from Rorschach tests to 
concealed cameras to find out the true 
reason for our buying impulses. Mr. 
Packard describes the whole thing with 


along 


horrifying specification and_ precision, 
naming names and multiplying exam- 
ples. It is a pretty objective study and 
the facts themselves act as an emetic. 
What this survey needs for perspec- 
tive is the addition of some depth 
analysis of the philosophical sort. How 
has it come about that poor, ordinary 
people are exposed without protection 
to the bombardment of the persuaders? 
In a Christian society they would have 
been stopped at every turn by the con- 
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need: modern-di ty America no union has | Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
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nonu: ; sO 1e Teamsters. No union | ALEXIAN BROTHERS 0 ne Te ae ae 
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G.1.’s_ @ GRADUATES 


Men 17-2) 
You are NOT TOO LATE 
to start studying LATIN 
** Special Courses ** 
Join DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to work for 
YOUTH as a Priest or 
Teaching Brother. 
G.I. Approval 
Write to: 





Reverend Father Director 


DON BOSCO COLLEGE 
NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 











- GENEROUS HEARTED 
YOUNG MEN 


Use your time and talents 

in our Lady’s own Order: 

SONS OF MARY HEALTH 

of the SICK 

Become a Priest or Brother! 
Dedicate your lives to our medical or 
catechet work in the Missions 
Write for booklet and Dept. S. information 
to: SYLVA MARIA, Framingham, Mass. 






XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 





We seek pioneers who would bring Christ to 
Mission Lands. The mission is difficult—the 
work is hard—the reward is the best Will 








the ate enge Students may en- 
Sch A special Latin course 
is provided for del: ryed Vocations 

For information write today to: 
Director of Vocations— 


XAVERIAN FATHERS—Holliston, Mass. 


v FOUR WAYS 10 SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
FY nformation about Hi 
‘ ss Fathers, 0 the Lay Broth 

assist them, t 
Father Joseph S. Quinn, c. S.C 
Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 












YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and in boarding school the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


interested work or 


information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 





averton Brothers 
wh 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 

is young men who can lead 8 
sacrifice a 
» Catholic Edu- 


f complete 
life devoted t 
For further information 
Brother Paul, C.F.X 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Spring, Md. 








BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 


If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as 4 
Brother or Priest, in 2 monastery which stresses 
and exemplifies the oneness of all men in Christ 
write to: 
Director of Vocations 
St. Maur’s Priory 


South Union, Kentucky 











JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 

CLERICAL 

DOMESTIC 

MANUAL TRADES 

For particulars write 


Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
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Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. | 


FAMILY OF NATIONS 
(Continued from page 43) 


Catholic Church. There is a similarity, 
accidental or not, in the evolution of a 
primitive land into a sovereign state and 
(on the religious and spiritual plane) 
of a pagan area, through different stages, 
land with dioceses ruled by 
bishops from among its own people. 

In Accra, capital of Ghana, for exam- 
ple, you will find an African prime min- 
ister matched by a Negro bishop—he is 
Msgr. Joseph Bowers, who comes from 
the West Indies and is partly American 
trained 
sionary, 


into a 


American mis 
What happened 
Wednesday—Inde- 


and succeeded an 
Bishop Noser. 


in Ghana last Ash 


pendence Day—may at least appear to 
have some similarity with the policy 
which in the past seventeen years has 


given Africa seventeen African bishops 
as well as hierarchies 
other vast areas in Africa, and in Japan, 


establishing for 


China, Malava, Norway, Denmark, Fin 
land and, latest of all, the Caribbean. 
An always urgent problem for the 
preservation of the Commonwealth is 
the maintenance of constant Communi- 
cation between the governments. The 


the British 
of the 
adventure 
to the 
‘anadian 


ol 
any 


failure Government to 


consult member-states before 
the however, 
fact 


described 


Suez was, 
rule: there is, 
premiect it, 
‘a continuing conference of the cabinets 
of the dealing 
day and not infrequently from 
hour, with 


an 
exception in 
is one ( 
Commonwealth” “from 
to day, 
hour matters of common 
concern.” 

(And then there is the constant and in 
In 
the past four years, about 500,000 have 


creasing communication of peoples. 


left Britain to live permanently in other 
Commonwealth Many 
the 

In develop- 
Ghana, British 
welcomed particularly for 
as civil servants, local ad- 
ministrators under the authority of state 
government, teachers, 


countries thou 
come Britain in 
other member-states. 


countries, 


sands to 


stream 
from 
ing such as 
people are 


their services 


and as mission- 


iries, and business men. 

There have undoubtedly been many 
evils and many errors in the colonial 
story; but side by side there has also 
been a great deal of dedicated service, a 


frequent building up of personal and 
group friendships of an extraordinarily 


deep and lasting character between 
former enemies or strangers. For those 
who will look, there is a great deal of 
evidence of the readiness of men of all 
races to forgive and forget injuries. 
\bove all, the Idea of Common- 
wealth needs not cleverness but good- 
will and charity. There are so many 


bridges to build—bridges of conciliation 
between races; bridges between political 
parties; bridges between majorities and 
minorities; bridges toleration 
will 


of 
everywhere. 


and 
FOr ye 
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orphans, thea 
Write to 
Reading, Pa 


THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0.5.41 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring fo, 


Mother 


1045 N. Silvery Lane, Dearborn, Mich. 
Address to Generalate: 


ged, retreat work. Foreign Mission, 
Provincial: Mt. Alvernia 
Villa Maria, N. Stamford, Conn- 


Maryview, Villanova, Py, 











Asa 


of those who 
bine the 
Spiritual We 
yourself by tt 
of Religion. 
Little Sisters 
Baltimore 2, 
Brooklyn, N. 
14, Mil. 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 


Little Sister of the 
working among God's aged 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souk 


Corporal 


Please write 





AND GOD TO SOULS’ 


Poor you would bk 
poor. By admin. 


come to our door for aid, you com. 
Works of Mercy and the 
rks of Mercy—as you sanctify 
he exercise of the virtues and vow: 
to Rev. Mother Proy, 
of the Poor 1200 Valley Street. 

Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves, 
Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 








CONGREG 


estly invited 
at ROSARY 


THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 


Yeung women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's aflicted poor are earn- 


ATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N 











PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 





Would you like to be 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 
teach, do  catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 
Novitiate 

900 McCoy Rd. 

Huntington 1, 

West Virginia 











Bear Christ to 


the aged and 
chial work in 
and West 


F 


Silver St. 


FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


ary of St. Joseph, by pug & in schools, 
and Nurseries. 


Africa, 


Superior, Convent of St. Francis, 


His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
Colleges 

Nursing in hospitals, homes fo: 
orphanages. Catechising and paro: 
usa and foreign missions of Eas! 
Sarawak and North Borneo 


or information, write to 


Middletown, Conn 








BEN 
Prove that 
Christ’ 
work and p 


For further 
Gertrude’s C 





by following Him under the guidance of 
the fourteen-century old Benedictine Rule of 


EDICTINE SISTERS 


you “prefer nothing to the love of 
rayer. 


details write to Mother Prioress, St. 
onvent, Ridgely, Md. 











Ideal Graduation Giit 
LORD’S 





PRAYER PENDANT 
Imported rhinestones and_ finest 
quality baguettes handset in 24k 
nontarnish gold plate surround the 
MAGNIFIED LORD'S PRAYER 
in pinpoint center drop. Has all 
the beauty of gem costing ten times 
as much. Postpaid $2.25. On 
chain in satin line ~! sin box. Money 
back guarantee. No COD or stamps. 
Clarco,P.0.Box 149, Brooklyn, 17,8.Y. 
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LETTERS DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
(Continued from page 2) OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 





Your articles on the Middle East are just 


‘ @o== a 








reat. 1 never dreamed after being in the all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
§ ter Der Inet three months that one engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
U.S. I ‘ b Spencered by a giond of the Send for descriptive literature to 

dav and so soon am going to meet the one cn a, 7. a A = SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 

man who really understands my cause and love of their fellow man. Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





that of every Arab refugee. .. . 
Rocer A. SOUDAH 


“4 PALESHINIAN REFUGEE rrow Jrnusacen” | !he Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 








GIRL GRADUATES JNVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR- 
ANT SCHOOL—Girls _ finishing 
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; “Your Life—What Shall It Be? Will you offer Ne eee nus lite are 
Ad, Germria, WASHINGTON it to God? Would you care for the dexpation people ated to — nt nny ih 5 Ba 8 can 
a of the world—the aged? They need your love, ie Sisters of Mery Immaculate = 
aptist Sunday School Teacher and an- | youth! They need you to help them prepare for ne : . 
AB 43 ae Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. Amarillo, Texas. 
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editorial. . . . department. 
sen They were delighted to see your honest, - a — ane = 
ernia , . E 
onn.—f Christian viewpoint and deep concern about The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
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; : eis % s. the fol- 
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admin-f for my viewpoint and since your editorial Shillington, Pa. 
: my has expressed it so adequately and with so 
nd thee much understanding, I would appreciate “BRIGHT TOMORROWS” HOME MISSIONERS 
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rps having some copies of “ i - oe aa Serving CHRIST in the 
bsg ) M ae + SA DI, ‘D. is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 9 
whey ETROIT, ICH. and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- i 
Bsc gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- Indians and Colored 
cago ages, and does social work, 
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Cuanner or Commenct For Christ as a Mission- BRESCIA HALL LONDON, CANADA 
IMA ; : ss . ary Sister, nursing, So- The Catholic Women’s College in the 
to the Sequim, WASHINGTON | { clal Service, teaching University of Western Ontario 
| catechism. In U. 8, and i 
earn | Okinawa. Age i6-30 All B.A. courses including Journalism, Secretarial 
perier | Write: ” sa ey — _ Music P Specatty . . Approved 
1 > or: ati r -A. in Home Economics, a —s y. 
N.Y, ... My warmest congratulations on the Mother Superior Enjoy home-like atmosphere of 1all Catholic 
truly magnificent editorial. . . Daughters of Mary, College with all the advantages of large University 
ERS | ieee Cans Ww OFM. Health of the Sick, Campus . Vide range of extra curricular activi- 
TERS , Ss EBSTER, @aVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. ties. Write THE DE AN 
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"han the April issue Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas JUNIOR COLLEGE 
rhe Pres For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan | : 7 teed 
chetical . > . . | Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- Mary-of- 
omestic G. E. GRar Brothers | the-Woods, Indiana. Fully ace redited ar college 
ALLIANCE. OHIO Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal transfer with terminal courses in ho 
slats climate. Modern buildings including a large retarial. Art, Musie (incl g he D) 
serve gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all ut vant atory high. se hool & L educations! and euh tural 
ha ' , — - major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with aavant a sae ation’s Capita iigaeoanon: Tg ease 
ao Thank you so very much for the editorial Elementary grades fifth and sixth. a age + grade in school ent é for cotaloe Reaistrar, 
a on the Near East... . An article from one - : 
“i who can have no ulterior motive for mis Ene : 7 
la representation and who knows the fact first- Maryw ch — 
=p hand is invaluable. . . . M A R M I O N ood S aes 
> . | For girls. High School for resident and 
ns .) . For B. StRarrwerut aoe day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
) Mission- ISVILLFE, PA. of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
Colleges Militar Academ ber of North Central Association. Col- 
for 
omes lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
ind Eos! . one of the best you have ever writ Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
s } ten — 7 oe bea on le TB By gh ag a nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 
| ' Fee's r c 6 or siness. s for ys. Under 
Mrs. W. C. Comauncs | Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 
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5 ».. a clear, concise explanation of what ST. MARY S, NOTRE DAME | Caint Mary-of-the-Woods 
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has preceded the present crisis in the Mid * gern Established 1844 > : 

love of dle East. . . . Your first-hand knowledge of Course leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Liberal Arts College for Women 

ance of eter: : . : ; ae Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 

se € situation as set forth in this article will of Music. Academic and basi professional courses Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors In 
, . ° in Nurs yo Graduate Department of Sacred The i 2 
rep to bring a clearer understanding of the logy. Conc nidueted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross = depts. including, music, art; journalism, home econom- 
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ess, St. i ders. . . . SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE, BOX S$ Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 
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Mount Saint Agnes Ccllege 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of | 


Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Nursing, Medical Technology and 
Business. 





Saint Joseph College 


Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge 
Mts. Fully accredited Catholic college of 
liberal arts and sciences for women. Teach 
er training, journalism, business, lab. tech- 
nology, home economics, nursing. Gym, 
sports, pool. Joint programs in music and 
drama with nearby men’s college. Social 
activities. Established 1809. Catalog. 








Saint Joseph College, Dept. P, Emmitsburg, Md. 
ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS ,igues. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher ining; Dramatics; 





a Medical 
‘ Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Technology : 
Work 


Beautiful Buildings interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 














SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most valued—commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 
Fill a bor or large envelope and send to: 
PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 

















Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Aceredited. 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS NEW YORK 
Westchester County 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Dogrees 
Standard Courses in Arte and Science, pre-medieal, 
jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 
fine arts. 

Unusually beautifal location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 











LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 

















ACADEMY OF OUR LADY OF 
THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


For high school girls. Resident and day pupils. College 
preparatory and commercial courses. In Ramapo Moun- 
tain area. Accessible by bus, Erie Railroad, and Thru 


say. Religious and cultural program implemented by 
sports and social program, Staff: Sisters of St. Dominic 
ot Blauvelt. Catalog. Sister  Directress, Broadilea, 


Goshen, New York. Telephone: Goshen 476. 








LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


loremost Catholic military preparawry 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. jrades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ng. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 74th year. 


Write for Catalog 


Box S, Oakdale, L. 1., New York 








COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Educati 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Campus bordering Hudson River © One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 


Address Secretary 


, and Teach Traini 




















College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


talog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
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OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
ond Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M 


Conducted by: ‘ 
THE SISTERS OF MERC 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





| presided over by Lord Balfour, offered th 


| ful and interesting article on the life oj 





gratulate you for having the moral Courage 
to publish that article at a time when thoy 
who control the secular press, radio, ey 
would sway the thinking of Americans j 
an attitude of sympathy for those who haye 
usurped that which truly belongs to the 
Arab refugees... . 

Ray CALANpreiy 
HAmptiNx, CONN, 

Your editorial could have been improved 
by giving the causes instead of the effec 
of the whole trouble. 

The conference in London of world Jews 


Jews their ancient homeland if they woul 
throw their influence on the side of th 
Then the double play started—Je 
and Arab set against each other. (Tell th 
MOTV) ..« « 


allies. 


Epw. J. Cory 
MissouLa, MONT. 


AH, FRANCE! 


In your May issue you ran a very delight 


young French girls. In the accompanying 
pictures a teen-ager, Marie-José¢, was fea 
tured. I very much want to get into con 
tact with this girl... . 

Joseru Sivs 
Paris, ILL. 

The article was of deep interest to me 
because I am also a_ teen-ager, and | 
enjoyed the article greatly. 

I have a favor to ask of you. Would it 
be possible for you to send me the addres 
of Marie-José who was pictured in you 
article? 

BILL 
BISMARCK, NoRTH DAKOTA 


KIRCH MEIER 


I don’t think that any teen-ager would 
“up in arms” over the results of the 
about French Girls . . . I feel free 
to that, as I myself am in my teens 
As a junior in high school, I agree wit 
most of what the girls said, though T tend 


to stress politics and science more. 


be 
survey 
Say 


My hobby is corresponding with people 
and I have “pen-pals” all over the world 
I'm interested in writing to Marie-José or 
one of the other girls in the survey. ... 

Joun McGuire 
SouTH ORANGE, N, J. 


SOVIET EMPIRE 


Congratulations on the = article, “The 
Weakening Soviet Empire.” (April.) Never 
before have I read an article on the Soviet 
Empire that was so easily understood. Bul 
ganin, himself, could not told me 
the true facts. . 

Curtis L. Prrruto 


have 
more clearly 


Newark, N. J. 


THOSE TEEMING SMITHS 


Ihe Feeming Smiths” 
(April) was very enjoyable. I have read 
the comic strips of the Smith family often 
in the newspaper, and it was interesting 
to see how true to life this material reall) 


article “Those 


a = « * 
Miss Steiu.a O'CONNOR 
Derroir, Micu. 
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I received my April, 1957, issue of THE 
gicn in this morning’s mail. I could not 
put it aside until I had finished reading 
“Those eo Smiths.” I read about 
them daily in The Baltimore Sun. 
MARK W. JENKINS 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 
I hope that your Portrait 
“Those Teeming Smiths 
Mary Windle who, in her letter 
editor last month, stated the 
lacks a sense of humor. 
Miss Puyiuis GLAbpyCi 


Sign 


Family 
(April) satisfies 
to the 


THe SIGN 


Detroit, MIcH. 


TEAMSTERS 


Congratulations on your 
April issue. If each 
as good, TH be your constant 
Father Smith’s article on the 
Union is timely and informative. 

Grorce L, FEENEY 
NT 


excellent 
issue is 


very 
succeeding 
subscriber. 

Teamsters 


Hasprouck HEIGHTs, 


CRUCIFIXION 


Both March and April issues have had 
letters asking about the Crucifixion picture 
on page 19 of the January issue. 

Pictures happen to be my hobby and for 
the information of those concerned I 


can 
supply the address for Van Dyck’s “Crucifix 
ion” in color size 10 x 15 inches for about 
. 


IRVING MATCHET! 
138 MAjESTIC AVE., 


SAN FrRANciscO, 12, CALIF. 


DOCTOR HOSE 
I was very fascinated by the article 
Amazing Doctor Hose” (April) 
[ think this article should be in the pos 
session of the many practicing doctors of 
today. 

Miss Mary ANN McINtosi 
Detroir, Mic. 


It is gratifying to know that there are 


such people with strong enough faith to 
ead others on the right road. 


Miss ELAINE ALTERMATI 


Detrorr, MIcH. 
PATTY BERG 
The story written about Miss Patty Berg 
\pril) is truly worth reading. Miss Berg 
proves that actions speak louder than 
words Her Catholic outlook is made 
vious and should be an inspiration to 
thers 

Mrs. Grorce CONKLIN 
loLEpo, Onto. 
THE UN 
Your comment, “Double Standards in the 
UN.” states the problems faced by that 
oganization succinctly. It also lays bare 


the dilemma confronting men of good will. 


On the one hand, there is a definite need 
‘or the United Nations in establishing 
ustice and peace throughout the world. 


On the other, there is the record of th 











ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music 
Health a! a 
with rhs Samaritan Hospital, 





Nurse. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted vs Sisters of Charity, devoted to Hi oe pavtnn of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ucation. 
sical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
Cincinnati, a four-year course i 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


Fee ott address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Art, Business, 
In co-operation 
leads to degree of B.S. and 


Prepares for teaching in 














Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited 
courses for i 


four year 
resident and day 


college preparatory 
students conducted 


by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 
— 
Office of Admissions 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 











RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. 
girls. Boarding and day. 
family living, secretarial. 
Conducted by The Religious of the Assumption. 
also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. Catalog. 

Dept. S. 3480 W. School House Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsytvania. 


College preparatory, art, 





Pre-school through high school for 
music, 
Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. 
Schools 





SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Enrollment 100 
Established 1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient 
location, 70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and 
intramural, Total Cost $1500. Write for catalog. 


Father George, T.O.R. 








Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 





‘--Seton Hill College—- 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional train- 


| 
| 
| ing for 
| 
| 


medicine, law, social service. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 
music, home economics education. Campus 


nursery school, 200-acre campus in foothills of 
Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Regional, national accreditation. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S___ 


MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
M.S. degress. ew ly-completed multimillion dollar ex- 
pansion program added to campus three be autifully 


modern halls of residence, 
and gymnasium with 
arts, vocational, home 
credited), art, 


fine arts 
largest pool 
economics, 


and science 
in the East 
music (NASM Ac 
secretarial, teaching (elementary, sec 
ondary), librarianship, drama, psychology, 
science, medical technology. Honor societies 
lications, sports. Conducted by the Sisters, 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Write for catalog. 
Registrar, Marywood College, Box S, Scranton, Pa. 


Clubs, 


Junior College 


Accredited. A.A., A.S 
drama, art (interior 
Secretarial, 


for Girls 


degree. Liberal arts, music, 
decoration), pre-lab technol- 
foreign-language secretarial, med 
ical secretarial, med. reeord librarian. Home eco 
homies, merchandising. State year of graduation 
Also high school. Academic, general, commercial 
Sports. Social program. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 


ouy 





; theater, 
Liberal 


social service, 
pub- 
Servants of 


—Mount Aloysius— 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8, through High School, 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, 


‘ourses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


Woonsocket, R. 1. 


State Accredited 


and General 





ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


® Bachelor of Arts 


@ Bachelor of Science 
in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus. 18, Ohio 





Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


3 Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 


Specialized courses leading directly to career 
business; secretarial; medical secretarial, 


general 
laboratory tech- 


nician. Liberal arts cc, Poona for transfer to senior col- 
lege Beusic and art. Religio 2 years A.A., A.S. degrees, 
Activitie sports. Affiliated’ with Catholic University. 


Write for catalog. 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports, program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, fannentonn, Pe. 


CABRINI 
COLLEGE 


RADNOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
from Philadelphia 





Thirty minutes 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Day and Resident Students 


Conducted by the 
Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Beautiful building and extensive campus 
bordering Philadelphia’s 


Main Line. 


For catalog address: 
The Registrar, Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 














SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
4 miles from Milwaukee Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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| Was Ashamed 


To Always Be 


So Tired! 


I always felt simply “run- after taking one Capsule each 
down” and didn’t know why day for a short time, I began 
until my doctor put me wise. to feel new zest for living! I 
He explained why I felt “tired” decided to continue with the 
—why my youthful vigor was Vitasafe Plan. 








slipping away—and suggested Today I feel great—and you 
re that a nutritional pep-building may too! Why don't you see 
vitamin-mineral formula could for yourself if you can again 
help, One day I sent for a 30- feel peppy and full of life! 
day FREE supply of high-po- Take advantage of this sensa- 
tency Vitasafe Capsules, and tional no-risk offer as I did! 


FREE”"S High Potency Capsules 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, MINERALS and VITAMINS 


You pay only 25¢ to help cover postage and shipping expense to anywhere in the U.S.A. 
25 PROVEN INGREDIENTS: Choline, Inositol, Methionine, 11 Vitamins plus 11 Minerals 


Order this FREE 90-day supply of high-potency F222 See eee eae — 
Vitasafe Capsules (a $5.00 value) to discover fr. VITASAFE CORP. 320-38 ° 
how much peppier you may feel after just a few | + 43 West 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. e 
days. You can be fully confident because strictys. Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven 
U.S. laws demand that you get exactly what the I « VITASAFE CF (Comprehensive Formula) Cap- 
label states—pure, safe, beneficial ingredients. |. sules, under your money-covene un. t = ot 
Amazing Plan Slashes under any obligation to buy additional vitamins, 


Vitamin Prices Almost in Half 
With your free vitamins you will also receive ings offered by the VITASAFE Plan, or if not fully 


. 
. 

. 

be a@nd after trying my free sample supply, I may e 

. 

complete details regarding the benefits of this #* satisfied will reject them simply by returning the ¢ 
. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 


. accept the monthly benefits and substantial sav- 


amazing new Plan that provides you regularly g* Postcard provided with my free supply. In any 
with all the tactory-freah vitamins and minerals © , case, hg y- s supply of 30 VITASAFE 
you will need. You are under no obligation to], apsules is mine to use “a 

buy anything! If after taking your free Capsules | ENCLOSE 25¢ for packing and postage. 

for three weeks you are not entirely satisfied, J ° 

simply return the handy postcard that Comes , © Name........sssseseceecees Salsa savesakawasieesnee 
with your free supply and that will end the mat- 1 e 

ter, Otherwise it’s up to us, and we will see that 5 , Address.........ssssseeeeeeeeeeeeees bites tatkeseen 
you get your next month’s supply of capsules | 

on time—at the low money-saving price of only 


GY. cvncescccsvecvececescccceow Tone... .State....... 
$2.78 (a saving of almost 50°). Mail coupon now! 





SCHOOL BUSSES 


A Complete Service 
@ FOR SALE @ LEASE @ CONTRACT 
New and used. For | or 100. To your specifications. 
Set up on Local Service and Drivers. Phone or Write 
COUSINS SCHOOLWAY BUS SERVICE 
205 Forest Dr., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Phone JAckson 9-3100 























WANTED Jewerey 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 


Publications 








d diately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
REVISTA CATOLICA (semi-monthly rings, diamonds, silverware, eye Glasses, old 
id, iver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
1 Year, $3.00 — 2 Years, $5.00 Catigus jewelry. Setietaction guarantesd or 
FREE PRICE LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPH. your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
NOVENAS, ETC., FURNISHED ON REQUEST. buyers. Write for FREE information. 
REVISTA PRESS - Box 203 Dept. S - El Paso, Tex ROSE REFINERS 


29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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At last—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 
**This is the Bible for the people ”’ (e1us xm 


The complete Douay Bible. beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill to: 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. ENGLAND 


Please send me one copy of the C.T.S. Bible to:— 





NAME 





| 

1 ADDRESS . 
I 

1 2 nemaEepeasiagen: 











Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 











* Offer limited to ithose who have never, taken ad- “I 
e 435 West 61st St.] * vantage of it. Only one trial supply per family. 
©1957 Vitasafe Corp. newvork23.N.Y. 1 





U.N. pointing up the hopelessness ¢ 
reaching that goal under its present stry 
ture and membership. .. . 

H. M. Lavy 
New York, N. Y. 


PUERTO RICANS 


lur Sicn has done such a sensitive _ 
excellent job showing Puerto Ricans in; 
true light through the pictures of Jacqu 
Lowe that I cannot help but remark it 
you. 


=-s 
isa 


You are making a great contribution dl 
tolerance and understanding. 
MortTON SONTHEI)) 
DIRECIy: 
Puerto Rico News Sery 

SANTURCE, PUERTO Rico 


THE CROSS 
The article “The Cross and Penance” wh 
very beautifully written... It express 


in a simple yet most effective way { 
privilege we do have in doing penan 
for our guilt involved in the Passion, 
Mary Lynn Wacy 
COLLEGE OF SAINT Tergs 
WINONA, MINN. 


[his article helped me toward an \ 
derstanding of the true meaning of 
cross and why Christ took upon Hims 
such suflering. .... 


ANN McCormicg 
COLLEGE OF SAINT Tere 
WINONA, MINN, 


I think “The Cross and Our Lady” 
a splendid article . . . The comparison 
the cross and human_ responsibilities { 
the happiness of heaven was beautifu 
done. It really makes a person think of hoy 
little gratitude we have for all we ha 
received from Christ’s death on the cross 
JEAN ANN Han 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERE 

WINONA, MINN, 


TOPS 


“Tops” in the April issue of THe § 
are two features: (1) The editorial “Tea 
Phat Cry to Heaven”... (2) Under ' 
Spiritual Thought for the Month, “1 
Layman and Passivity” by Kilian McDonne 
O.S.B., quoting the Holy Father's  insi 
ence on the role of the laity. 

Herpert H. Suivan, M.! 
Litite Rock, Ark. 


READING FOR CHILDREN 


Your magazine is very dear to my hea 
It is very informative and stimulating 

“Reading for Children,” by Katherir 
surton in the February issue, was vel 
interesting and true. I have been a ¢ 
lector of old Readers for some years 2! 
have those she mentioned and a numb 
of others. I, too, consider theit conte! 
superior to our modern versions. 

May God bless and guide the stafl 
Tur SIGN. 

Mrs. Francis Pir 

PiyMoutTH, Wis. 
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$3.00 Per Year 





FOR THIS YEAR'S GRADUATES— 





YOUR GIET OF Sign 


OFFERS ‘‘the best matter in the best manner’’ 


ENJOYMENT—You are giving hours of re- 
laxing, refreshing reading every month. 
Articles, features and short stories that 
appeal to today’s young man or woman 
—at home or away! 


INFORMATION — Youth wants to be in- 
formed and your gift of THE SIGN fills 
the need . . . Current Fact & Comment, 
Books, Sign Post, Stage & Screen, Radio 
i a 





Attention: Principals and Teachers 
For student prizes our SIGN Gift Service offers 
a specially-sent current copy for presentation, 
plus the Gift Card to announce length of sub- 
scription you select. 











2 Years $5.00 


INSPIRATION—The young man or woman 
receiving your gift of THE SIGN will have 
the benefit of the Catholic view, to guide 
and inspire action and thought for a 
lifetime. 


ATTRACTIVE 

GIFT CARD IS 
SENT TO AN- 
NOUNCE EACH 
GIFT IN YOUR 
NAME, 









FOR YOU 


W Sign GIFT SERVICE UNION CITY, N.J. 














AN IMPORTANT OFFER to Catholic Parents of Children from 9 to 15 | 


ANY ONE of these 
EXCITING BOOKS 











When Your Child Joins This True-Adventure Reading Program and Yoy 
Agree to Accept 2 More Selections During the Next 12 Months. 


b we , you can have ANY ONE of the exciting They capture all the excitement of boldest] 

as wn on this page for ONLY TEN adventure the glamour of bygone days here 

CI NTS i if you act at once! Each volume contains and in far-off lands...and the inspiration of 
nN action-p tor f 1 with the real- seeing high ideals fulfilled 

t or champion of Y 

sual offer to ac- 


a wonderful new 


our children brave the wilderness to chart) 
the Mississippi with Father Marquette. They 
watch Joan of Arc battle her way to glory, They 
share stirring moments in the careers of sports 
been clamor- heroes. Their hearts soar with Bernadette as she 
é wonder! Un- kneels to say the Rosary with Our Blessed 
e constantly trying to lure Mother! 
r parents, and de- 


+} 


ling these stories is wonderful FUN fog 
n! And they can't help learning more 
e have a duty = about history, geography, and other school sub 
» replace these dangerous pastimes with some- Naturally, their teachers will be impressed 
ng EQUALL Y interesting but far more re- ith the EXTRA knowledge they have gained 
rding bout the lives of the saints, and our faith. Thig 
atholic Youth carefully planned reading program can help 
ook Club. your them to get better grades in school. 

hildren (between 9 FIRST BOOK YOURS FOR A DIME! 
ie UN. A sample’ we will send you ANY BOOK 
» hown on this page for only ONE DIME .. . if you 
[ION- 1 aure to take at least two of the 12 
Gl ec AN selections to be offered during the next year at the 
) to delig low member f f only $1.49 each, postage 
the These won { f not delighted with your “‘sample’’ you maj 
derful books by 


bid objection- 


gifted writers 





the stories of Gods I ur iren | ! f wholesome hinge 


| pee Saints and otl | “epee amie os ‘pry ee 
Pick ANY ONE of These Fine Books [ff | C ae a a Botosnete build ary they can be proud of . . . help them 
—It’'s Yours For Only a Bane 


i | books st or themselves. Send the 
OUR LADY Came to Fatima, | | r ’ . ae upon “ th ¢ (to help cover mailing) to 
oO I tt d ‘ 


: - : x ee CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, 
V ct ; Dept. TS-6, Mineola, New York 


: | P MAIL COUPON TODAY WITH ONLY 10¢ 
ST. THERESE and the Roses, yH Wal H 


- —— = = a aus a ae cee eee eee eee oe oe oe oe 
CATHOLIC YOUTH BOOK CLUB, Dept. TS-6, Mineola, N. Y. 


the book I have checked below 
I need not take a volume every 
the next 12 months at the 
$1.49 each, postage paid 
may r an} me thereafter 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If after receiving your 
ntr tory selection, you are not delighted, simply notify 
n 7 days and your membership will be cane 


CHAMPIONS in Sports and Spirit, 
{ { B 
Bernadette and the Lady (1D Modern Crusaders 


Champions in Sports [) Our Lady Came to Fatima 
Fighting Father Duffy C) St. Therese and the Roses 


FIGHTING FATHER DUFFY, 
Jim Bishof 


( 
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BOOK S TO 
(NAME ¢ 


MODERN CRUSADERS, Addr 
, Address 
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